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Century of Progress 
International Exposition 
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An Admirable Opportunity to See 


A WokrLD’s FAIR IN THE MAKINc 
During the Summer of 1932 


AILY colored Exposition building 

ing acres of ground, intriguing | 
reproductions and the speeding tem; 
preparations for Chicago's 1933 World’ 
making the Exposition grounds a ma 
thousands of visitors this summer. 


1 Many new and fascinating building 

added to the seven great structure: 

standing or approaching completion — t 
of Science, the Travel and Transport | 
the replica of old Fort Dearborn, the / 
tration building and the Radio, Commu: 
and Electrical buildings. 


Soon to be opened is the Lincoln Gi 
producing buildings associated with th 

the Great Emancipator. By mid-sumn 
Golden Pavilion of Jehol, a gorgeous 
Lama temple gleaming in gold and | 
housing a collection of priceless Buddhist tree 
ures, will be ready for the eyes of visitor 


1 Besides these, the summer building 
includes: the first three pavilions of the Gen- 
eral Exhibits Group; the States build 
Agricultural Group; the General Moto: 
ing; the Chrysler building; the Sears, ! 
building and the Home and Industrial Art 


A year ahead of its opening day, June | 
A Century of Progress is further advanc 
any other Exposition in history. You 

vited to a preview of the Fair this summ 
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Today's Challenge—What It Means 


By Clinton P. Anderson 


President of Rotary International 


A. THE chronology of Rotary brings into 
service a new set of officers in club, district, and 
international organization, it is worth while to take 
a glance at the ground on which we are standing 

One of the soundest students of Rotary remarked 
a year ago that Rotary had amazed the world with 
the speed of its integration. “We must not be sur- 
prised,” he added, “if disintegration, once it starts, 
is equally rapid.” 

Today disintegration seems less likely than ever— 
though these are times of danger to every organiza- 
tion. The task of Rotary is only well begun. Its con- 
tribution to an ethical awakening in vocational 
standards has been substantial. Community achieve- 
ment in a thousand fields of collective endeavor 
attests to the promptings of Rotary idealism. But the 
greater goal of world fellowship is still to be realized. 

Men must not lose interest in Rotary in an hour 
like this. Economic difficulty is the order of the 
day. Each nation, in its extremity, may act true to 
the law of self-preservation. In seeking to protect 
itself it may make heavier the burden of its neigh- 
bor. It is in soil like this that the seeds of armed 
conflict are sown. 

The world today needs Rotary—needs every mol- 
lifying influence it can claim. We may not be able 
to prevent international discord, yet we can stretch 
friendly hands across borders in an appeal for un- 
derstanding and tolerance. 

But we must not lose the individual member for 
his sake. Possibly he is not losing interest in Rotary 
as rapidly as he is losing it in himself. His business 
may not be paying dividends, his investments may 

be melting away, his stock of courage may be run- 
ning low. He may be asking, “What’s the Use?” 

To such a man Rotary makes its greatest con- 
tribution. It warns him that he must not lose interest 
in those children of human relationships which are 

born of men working together. It tells him that he 
must count as an asset the man whose hand he has 
shaken, as well as the man to whom he has sold 
goods. It counsels him to make certain that the 
things he buys with his new leisure are as valuable 





A new economic order 1s arising 
which calls for vision and courage. 
Rotary’s task has just begun—the 


greater goal is still to be achieved. 


and fine as the fellowship he loses if he gives up 
Rotary. 

Fortunately, Rotary finds itself in a strong posi- 
tion. In the language of the stock market, it is 
off but three per cent in individual membership from 
the figure of a year ago, a showing that is truly re- 
markable. It is inspiring to note how men have held 
to their memberships at a time when they have been 
forced to sacrifice many other possessions. We are 
also gratified that the movement as a whole em- 
braces fifty more clubs—fifty more outlets for the 
spirit of idealism in personal, vocational, community, 
and international relationships. 


Th tide is still coming in. The future is no less 
bright. Men who have lost some of their material 
possessions turn naturally in their interests to the 
things of the spirit. They re-appraise and evaluate. 
They stop and consider. 

The result is certain to be good. For a few years 
we rode the crests. We measured our customers by 
what they did for us—not by what we did for them. 
We looked at our neighboring countries in much 
the same way. 

That was yesterday, and this is today. We will 
work gradually out of the depression as firms here 
and there find new formulae to induce the return 
of profitable trading. 

Rotary may have started to make an impression on 
the business world that now lies in its bed, sick al- 
most unto death. But the challenge is stronger now, 
as a new economic order arises. New firms, new 
managements are destined to come. Our opportunity 
is not so much to correct the old as to direct the new. 

Ours is the rare privilege of helping to sound in 
the business world of today a note of optimism and 
idealism, of faith, of mutual helpfulness, of courage 
—a note that may be heard outside our crafts, even 
beyond our communities. A new world is 
in the cradle. Rotary must stride on! 
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Are the Railroads 
Consumer Conscious? 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


Author of “Business, the Civilizer,” Etc., Ete. 


M4.;: suggestions for helping the railroads 


fall into two categories; they are either financial or 
engineering—and when I say “engineering” I mean 
that restricted form of it known as railroad engi- 
neering. They are products of either the banker 
mind or the railroad mind. Apparently little thought 
has been given to the consumer who buys railroad 
travel and whose passage money helps to swell the 
revenues. 

The railroad is almost the only great industry 
selling a commodity to the public which has failed 
to recognize the importance of the consumer in 
modern merchandising. It has remained curiously 
aloof from and uninfluenced by the strenuous re- 
vamping of old products to fit new conditions which 
is rapidly transforming industry before our very 
eyes. 

As a result it now faces competition in its once 
preeminent domain, rapid transportation, a compe- 
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No 


THE ROTARIAN takes pleasure in 
presenting two articles by two djs 


tinguished business men in reph 


i 


to a question of vital concern to 
nearly all branches of industry, 


tition it should have foreseen and anticipated but 
did not, and even yet is seemingly reluctant to apply 
to its own case the experience of others not only in 
its own field but in the wider realm of invention, 
engineering, and merchandising. 


w RAILROAD has yet, so far as I know, sur 
veyed the consumer, studied him, measured him, and 
cross-examined him, with the idea of fitting its prod- 
uct more closely to his needs and desires as has been 
done for other products from motor-cars to cos- 
metics and from housing to soft drinks. Otherwise 
it might have learned some home truths about the 
discomforts and dissatisfactions of present-day rail- 
way travel. Nor has it kept up with the advance 
not only in engineering applicable to railroad prob- 
lems, but in such matters as heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilation, decora- 
tion, catering, and amusement 
en route. 

If the railroads collectively or 
individually maintained such a 
research laboratory as that of the 
Telephone company, they would 
not have been taken by surprise 
when the public madly stam 
peded to new methods of trans- 
portation. If they had been pre- 
pared to offer something more 
novel and tempting and inter- 
esting, they could have staged a 


Earnest Elmo Calkins—dean 
of American advertising men, 
prominent lecturer and writer, 
awarded in 1925 the Edward 
Bok gold medal for distin- 
guished service in advertising. 
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JULY, 
warn to the days when railroading 
: . source of national pride. 

“Inctead railroad policy was seem- 

) red into a mold and al- 

, harden. The railroads de- 

vhat was best in equipment 
ice, changing little or not at 

n age in which change has 

e very keynote of the umes; 
public has come to regard 

‘ravel by train much as it regards 

the weather, not altogether satis- 

factory, but nothing can be done 
about it. The railroads said in ef- 
fect, “Take it or leave it,” and the 


public as soon as the opportunity 


came left it. 


I. SEEMS to be quite generally 
established that railroad travel even 
on the crack trains is not as com- 
fortable as it should and might be, 
while as for the average run-of-the- 
mill trains that make up the bulk 
of the schedules, they do not seem 
to have changed a particle in the 
fifty years I have been riding on 
them. Of course they have im- 
proved, but when the improve- 
ments are compared with those in 
the world around us, the railroad 
seems to have gone backward. 

If a consumer engineer were to be given a carte 
blanche commission to redesign a railroad train en- 
tire, scrapping all tradition and considering the con- 
sumer first, he would begin with the inside of the 
coach. The inside of the coach is the package in 
which the railroad sells its transportation. The out- 
side 7s the transportation it sells and should be de- 
signed for quick, safe, economical transit, but the 
inside should enhance the comfort and convenience 
of the passenger during the time the train is his 
home. As railroad travel is performed sitting down 
the consumer engineer would begin with seats. 

Car seats originated in an age when all furniture 


was uncomfortable, the days of the narrow hair- 
cloth sofa. They have remained unchanged and 
today they are venerable antiques. How much a 
comfortable seat can enhance a railroad trip is 
proved to anyone who rides from New York to 





Photo: H. Armstrong Roberts 
“The railroad trains of today should not be mere descendants of 


that first train. . .” 


Boston on the Yankee Clipper. This is the kind of 
seat we put in our homes, but not only seats are 
better. This train offers many conveniences and re- 
finements which should by now be typical of all 
Pullmans instead of merely a shining example of 
what might be done. 


Mdororcar designers spent time and money 
working out the ideal seat—width, depth, slant, up- 
holstery—which railroad seat-makers might study. 
Upholstery has as much to do with the comfort as 
dimensions. No one knows the reason for the fuzzy, 
clingy fabric which is standard for seat covers, nor 
why it need be such an unpleasant color. Probably 
it was selected because it does not show the dirt, 
but there would be no dust or dirt in the properly 
designed railway coach. 

I doubt if there is a device or utility inside a rail- 








way coach—seat, light, coat hanger, baggage rack, 
window curtain, mirror or washbowl—that has been 
studied by an unbiased mind freed of tradition with 
the idea of adapting it perfectly to its purpose and 
at the same time fashioning it to enhance the beau- 
ty of the interior. If that sounds too sweeping to be 
true, consider other institutions designed for the use 
=e of the public. 

New hotels with a bath for every room have been 
springing up like mushrooms. In how many of 
these bathrooms is there a mirror properly lit for 
shaving? In many of even the newest the dressing- 
table lacks light where it is needed. And 
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ment of the seats is likewise more or less accide, 
There is nothing scientific about most th; 














railroads do. They are just ‘happen-so’s.” 
The railroad train of today should not } 


VO d 


descendant of that first train which snorted 
the Mohawk and Hudson track a hundred , 
ago. It should be by now an entirely new crea; 
making use of new materials and methods ayaj},| 
and with a particular eye to the public which uses 
We pay a tidy sum for the privacy and comfor: 


of a drawing-room, but the seats are almost as hard 
to sit on as those in the day [| Continued on pa 





light is now the most flexible of all our 
utilities. The trouble is that no new 
thinking is done. Too much is taken for 
granted, and the weight of tradition is 
overpowering. Consider how much time 


automobile manufacturers might have 





saved if they had realized in the begin- 
ning that the motor-car was not a horse- 
less carriage but a new utility. 


“XK. 
OU doubtless realize as I do,” said 


a man with ten years experience in rail- 
roading, in the course of a personal let- 
ter, “that pretty much everything in the 
railroad world is an accident. The width 
of the track, and consequently the width 


of the cars, is an accident. The arrange- 



























































A “close-up” of a co 
ner in one of the din 
ing-cars of the Yankee 
Clipper of the Neu 
York, New Haven « 
Hartford Railroad 
The beauty of the n- 
terior decoration mark 
a sharp advance tn rail- 
road progress. 

Two of Britain's most 
advanced types of |o- 
comotives—T he Flying 
Scotsman and the new 
“hush hush” locomo- 
tive, sheathed and 
streamlined for fast, 
economical speed be 
tween London anda 
Glasgow. 
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By Fred W. Sargent 


nt, Chicago & North Western Railway 


ERE you to reflect upon the réle railroads 


4 have had in the social panorama from the time of 
—e our great grandfathers to the present, you could 
‘* BB not fail to be impressed with one great fact. It is 


that the railroads, with unvarying exactness, have 
taken on the characteristics of each people. If you 
would learn of the status of practical science of a 
; century ago, turn to chapter one, George Stephen- 
son et al, of The History of Railroads. If your object 
of inquiry is the romantic unfolding of America’s 
West, open our hypothetical volume at the middle. 





Or if you are interested in the social history of a 





generation or two ago, then read of the rise of the 





Pullman Palace Car, with its implications as to the 
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Are the Railroads 
Consumer Conscious? 


Photo: Harris Ewing 








Yes 


The transportation consumer is 





being provided quicker and better 
service with greater 


a lower cost than ever before in 


safety and at 
railroad history, says the author. 


broadening demand of the masses for comforts and 
luxuries. 

American railroads are writing—and making— 
history today, and no less than in the decades past 
they constitute a true index of the dominant trends 
of our civilization. Not only do the railroads in a 
thousand ways express the scientific tempo of our 
century, but, even more significantly, the social 
creed which underlies the transition from “luncheon 
clubs” to “service clubs.” Railroads have tacitly or 
otherwise realized that the way to profits is the 
more intelligent and more efficient meeting of 
human needs and desires. 

“Safety first” has been preached from every 
cross-road for so long that it has, I fear, lost 
some of its meaning. And yet, considering the 
character of transportation, which is the com- 
modity railroads have to sell, what is of more 
prime importance to the transportation con- 
sumer than safety? What would it profit a 
passenger to be hurtled from New York to Chi- 
cago if he did not arrive whole and alive? 


Qovernes I wonder if those who criticize 
railroads for “lack of speed” see, as they ride 
through the switch yards, the signal towers that 
stand like sentries, or the maze of block signals, 
all a part of an elaborate system of safety devices 
worked out by the railroads at great expense 
to create the highest possible coefhicient between 
speed and safety. They are a part, and only a 
very small part, of the railroad’s answer to the 


Fred W. Sargent—who was born in lowa, who 
studied and practiced law there, became vice- 
president and general counsel of the “North 
Western” in 1923, and, two years later, president. 
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first demand for transportation-consumer satisfac- 
tion: Safety. 

Typical of the railroads’ super-concern for provid- 
ing this indispensable qualification of consumer 
satisfaction is automatic train control, now being in- 
stalled on many railway lines. On the Chicago to 
Omaha run, of the “North Western,” the engineer 
need not lean out of his cab in the picturesque and 
storied old way to observe signals, and to see that 
the track is clear. Like Lindbergh crossing the 
Atlantic, he need but sit back and watch the instru- 
ment board. His train is automatically controlled 





The observation club car of the “Columbin: 
North Western-Union Pacific crack train. Her 
colors are soft and friendly, chairs comforta 





and many conveniences such as a “radio loune: 


(at left) add to the pleasure of the traveler. 


by electricity, and if danger is ahead, it au 
matically stops. The engineer could go to slee; 
or drop dead, and nothing would happen | 
the passengers! 

Certain critics, lacking knowledge of engi 
neering, have accused the railroads of being out 
of step with progress in not having adopted 
aluminum as the basic material for coaches. Th 
overlooked point is that the present speed of 
trains is made possible by the weight of the cars 
and the locomotives which, with the flange o: 
the wheels, keep the cars on the iron rails. 
Nevertheless, some use for lighter metals 
coaches will be found. Already, the Nort! 
Western is using aluminum plates for the sides 
of coaches purchased for suburban service. 

Pullman engineers have been codperating with ex 
perts from the Aluminum Company of America for 
the past two years on a series of experiments. The) 
have gone to the expense of casting aluminum 
trucks and then testing them under violent condi 
tions to the point of destruction. Other light metal 
trucks have been shaved and whittled away into 
nothingness in a search for possible internal defects 
which might jeopardize human lives. 

Lighter trains are feasible on straight tracks. In 
Europe railroads were built to connect focal points 
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omic activity after the country had attained 
+, state of development. Most American tracks 
built ahead of the country’s development, and 


on and curve wherever construction was econom- 
“al, In some cases the railroads were built be- 
a een sites about which the pioneers guessed, often 
acorrectly, that later developments would center. 


Where conditions are favorable for speed, trains now 
oar through the countryside at an average speed 
of 65 and 70 miles an hour, rarely exceeded by the 


fastest trains of Europe. 


Qpeneray speaking, however, the United 
States cannot have more rapid railroad service until 
lines are straightened where feasible, grades lessened, 
and road beds reballasted. But that 


takes to read this article, automobiles maim prob 
ably a score of persons and kill one. The record 
for 1930 is 32,929 killed by automobiles, and this 
figure does not include the 1,695 victims who met 
death at grade crossings. For the same year, rail 
5,451, 
the 1,695 who gambled all and lost all at grad 


road casualties were which does include 
crossings. No wonder that insurance companies d 
clare that railroads are the safest form of transpor 
tation man has yet invented. 

The success of the railroads in providing the first 
requisite of transportation-consumer satisfaction is 
not the result of chance. Unfortunately, accident 


prevention research has little popular appeal. Intri 


cate testing devices and | Continued on page 50 





If this 


speeded-up service is to be safe, 


is not the whole story. 


crossings must be separated by 
viaducts and other devices. This 
item alone would add enormously 
to the capital investment and 
necessitate material increases in 
fares and freight charges. 
Automobiles and trucks are 
contributing much to transporta- 
tion, as they should. But J think 
any fair-minded reviewer must ad- 
mit that, compared with the rail- 
road’s speed and safety, the auto- 
mobile’s record is woefully unsat- 
isfactory. Every twenty-one min- 


utes, approximately the time it 
Photo: Underwood & Underwood 











Phot Wide World 
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On October 10, 1 548, 
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Empty Pockets 


By Frederic E. Greene 


Ws Davenport came, dropping himself 


heavily into a chair at my desk, he caught me in a 
mood of appreciation. He held me there. I realize 
now that he epitomized the whole group that passed 
through our office daily from Central Registration 
at South Ferry—that great sifting process founded 
by the friends of these men, where a city tries to 
restore to them the vestiges of a rapidly disappearing 
personality. What was true of Davenport and for 
him would apply with equal value to the rest. 

I could see him, refined, educated, used to better 
things, fading away into the murk of a Bowery 
night, to reappear again at Central Registration in 
that shuffling line, creeping along in the chill shad- 
ows, almost indistinguishable in the gloom from 
soaks, scavengers, wharf-rats, hoboes—the vermin 
of a vast city. He was there, defiant, weary, aloof, 
rubbing elbows with those who constantly drift in 
to lose themselves in an underworld where they can 
easily be forgotten, who buy “smoke” in the cellar 
dives around the Bowery, sleep on the floors of the 
dives, and perhaps another day are carried up the 
river for burial in the potter’s field. 

It was this public merging with the underworld 
that was for Davenport the final mark of his degra- 
dation. It was also the process that sent him to us. 
In the eyes of Central Registration he was different. 
They caught a personality. 

That first impression—his coolness, almost a de- 
tachment—was an admirable bit of stage practice. 
He presented the figure of an adventurer. His whole 
makeup somehow made me feel out of place. He 
might have leaned coolly across my desk and said, 
“Why in the devil are you here? Who sent you over 
tome?” And I could have replied honestly, “A turn 
of fate, my friend. A mere chance breeze. Yes, you 
might be me. I might be you.” 

I saw the incongruity of our relationship. I won- 
der now if perhaps he saw it too. That grim comedy. 
I had a job, money in my pocket, friends, a place to 
sleep. He was jobless, penniless, homeless, friend- 
less; but, in the presence of a universe or an epoch 
of time, there was no essential difference between us. 
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Any queue of shuffling, jobles 
men may have its Davenport. 1, 
needs food and shelter, but mog 


of all an understanding listene; 


He had physique. He was almost statuesque. H; 
trim hands rested lightly in a careless clasp on my 
desk. There was a turn to his coat collar—smay 
ness, sufficiency, “front,” as they call it—all that ap 
something more. His neckscarf was folded oye: 
loosely in that style one sees on Broadway at Forty 
fifth His dark curly hair framed a face modele 
with strength and mystery. He spoke briefly ani 
concisely with pauses in his narrative—pauses so fu 
of meaning that I waited with eagerness till he 
should speak again. 

His eyes caught me—the brilliance of their lights, 
the intensity of their shadows, the sensitive cage 
waiting in them, a patience that smote my impa 
tience. Even in the fullness of his youth he carried 
about in the hollow sockets of his eyes the story o} 
his exile. I knew that story well. I had heard it too 
often in the years of our Lord and the bankers’ de. 
pression of 1931-32. 

He seemed to take refuge again in silence, and 
while I rummaged in my desk drawer for food and 
lodging blanks, he dropped his head on his out. 
spread arms. 

“You are exhausted,” I said. 


The crumpled shoulders rose. He searched my 
eyes for understanding—no, not for sympathy as you 
might expect—just understanding. 

“It’s riding the subway trains—three straight nights 
of it. I ought to stand it. I can get along without 
food. That isn’t so bad. But not sleep.” 

Understanding? No, I could not understand that 
particular experience. I had not been through it. | 
could have said, “Well, you’re a fool for not going 
to the Municipal Lodging House,” but I did not. 
Something told me this man had a valid reason for 
acting as he had. It was not criticism, nor analysis, 
nor interferences, nor implications, nor deductions 
that he needed then. It was someone who would 
































m for what he was—an able-bodied normal 


man 
bhidit 


aid look on in respectful silence, who could re- 


could 


world for him minus those thrustings that 


sreate a 
ee qullified his own efforts, until he had lurched 
away from one thrust only to fall into the path of 
another. He needed a world in which he could relax. 

And that carried for me an obligation. He could 
not be free, unless I could somehow pass along to 
him the sense of a place in which a man’s personal 
choice still had effect. He had been thrust out of that 
world. So I chose to ask no questions except those 
that might fan his pride into the glow. I must lead 
him from that stockade of self-defense which he had 
built with his own hands. I must make him feel that 


without a weapon of defense he could still be safe. 


Raeburn Van Buren 













+ of work, someone who could listen, who 


The next day when his needs for food and sleep 
were satisfied, he returned to spread his record before 
me—a good home, parents living but unable to help 
him, four years of high school, a year at Purdue, 
three years a salesman, two years as a timekeeper and 
property-man for a road-building firm in Cuba, 
ability to speak and write Spanish fluently. He 
apologized for a year as porter in a New York 
theater. “Not much of a job—but it was work, hard, 
disagreeable, long hours, floors to wash, toilets—I 
did everything they asked me to do.” 

There was a finality in his voice that left me with- 
out a protest. References? Yes, I noted them in 
my journal. He went on to explain the next episode, 
but it was never finished. He went back to pick up 
the tale at another point. He wanted to talk—to let 
events slip from the storehouse of memory just as 
they would. I had only to listen, to try to under 
stand, to set the details in order, to sense his reactions. 

Those events I can set down now as they occurred 
—the loss of work, immediate search for more, the 
spending of savings, the dwindling of hope, the beg- 
ging of small loans and favors from friends who were 


briefly interested or not at | Continued on page 55| 


“He presented the figure of an adventurer. . . He 
might have leaned coolly across my desk and said, 


And I could have 


‘Why in the devil are you here?’ 





a7 


replied honestly, ‘A turn of fate, my friend... 
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This Month 
We Honor— 


WILBUR T. GRUBER (above) who has smiled thro 
fifteen consecutive years of Rotary problems as the executive 
secretary of the Indianapolis (Indiana) Rotary Club. His seli 
effacing characteristics inspired thirteen Rotary secretaries o! 
cities to present him with a bright and shiny desk clock ont 
anniversary occasion. 


HHENRY T. EWALD (upper, left), Detroit Rotarian and 
president, for the last seventeen years, of the Campbell-Ewald 
Advertising Company (General Motors is one of their largest 
clients), because he has been elected to the presidency of the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies; and because ht 
has contributed generously of his time as director of publicit) 
for many worthy and successful civic enterprises, notable among 
which have been the $5,000,000 Y. M. C. A. building, the 
$4,000,000 Women’s building, and the $3,000,000 Associated 
building drives. He is also a director of the Bank of Detroit 
and of the Outdoor Advertising Bureau. 


Lawton BRYAN EVANS (left), educator, author, anc 
trustee of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
because he has completed fifty years of continuous service 4 
superintendent of the public schools of the city of Augusta 
and of Richmond county, Georgia, a record, as far as can & 
learned, unequalled by any other man in this work. He 1s 4 
charter member of the Augusta Rotary Club of which he was 
president in 1916-17. 
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Chamber of Commerce councillor, college trustee, 33 
Mason, and executive of large public utility interests 

Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi, because, in spite ot 
his many activities, he has always found time to serve 
his city, state, and nation; and because of his recent appoint 
ment to the board of directors of the Reconstruction Fi 
nance Corporation. Former activities include the chair 
manship of the flood and drouth relief and of the Red 
Cross in Arkansas in 1927 and 1930, and of the unem 
ployment commission. 


ApMIRAL VISCOUNT MAKOTO SAITO (lower right), 
honorary member of the Tokyo, Japan, and the Keijo, Chosen 
Seoul, Korea) Rotary clubs, because, at the age of 74, he has 
tirelessly labored to form a new Japanese cabinet by Imperial 
order. Having served as governor-general of Chosen where he 
was responsible for the establishment of Rotary, and as Japan 
se naval minister in the cabinet of which Prince Saionji, who 
recommended him for his latest honor, was premier (1911-20), 
and in other important capacities, he had retired, asking to be 
treated as a “civilian;” but the call to duty was urgent, and 
Japan is again benefiting from his long experience with Japan’s 
domestic and foreign problems. 


FRANK W. BALLOU (below), superintendent 


of schools of Washington, D. C., author of many 


Underwe 


educational books, because he was elected presi- 
dent of what is probably one of the most unique 
organizations in the world: one thousand school 
superintendents who are also Rotarians and who 
meet once a year at the time of the annual con 
vention of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association. 


to: Harris & Ewing 


Harvey C. COUCH, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, U. S. 
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“im Not Ready to Quit’ 


By Connie Mack 


Veteran Manager of the Philadelphia Athletics 


: Vn the commercial agencies many years 


ago circulated the brief word that a shoe factory in 
East Brookfield, Massachusetts, had closed down I 
don’t suppose the business world was much upset by 
the event. 

However, it meant a lot to me. It cost me one job 
and earned me another. All this happened in the 
month of March in the year 1884. I was in my twen- 
ty-second year at the time, cutting heel lifts in that 
grim old factory in the thinly populated New 
England town where I was born and raised. 


Photo: Underwood & Underwood 


+ 





The Grand Old Man of baseba| 
looks back over a career of fifty 
years which has brought him nine 
league pennants, five world titles, 


But for several years I had done something besides 
cut heel lifts. I was the gangling catcher of the Fag 
Brookfield baseball club which played games every 
Saturday and Sunday in our section of the state, 

I was the tallest youth in our village and when | 
was only fifteen the owner of the general store took 
out his yardstick and found I measured six feet, two 
inches. And being, in addition, thin as a lath, the 
villagers gave me the nickname of “Slats,” 
I was made catcher of the village team 
principally because nobody else wanted to 
risk broken fingers or ribs. The East Brook- 
field team quickly won a big reputation in 
its section when we traveled from town to 
town in wagons. 


hy FIRST real thrill came when the 
Worcester team, then a member of the Na 
tional League, came to East Brookfield for 
an exhibition game and for the first time in 
my life I glimpsed major-league players, 
among them Arthur Irwin, Harry Stovey, 
and Fred Corey. 

That was nothing, however, to what fol- 
lowed in the next year, 1883, when Anson’ 
Colts came to East Brookfield and I had the 
satisfaction of playing against such stars a 
the famous Pop Anson, Pfeffer, Williamson, 
Burns, Corcoran, and Goldsmith. 

I caught the entire game for East Brook- 
field and recall Anson, on stepping up to 
bat, turning and saying to me: “I’ve looked 
at a lot of catchers but I don’t think | ever 
saw one built as high as you.” In later years 
Anson often recalled this incident to me. 


Fans of the big leagues will recognize 
this characteristic pose of Connie Mack 
as he signals from the dugout to 
players with the familiar score card. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


From this contact with major-league players, I began to envy 
their life and wondered if I could get a footing in the profes- 
sional field. Cutting heel lifts is not an unpleasant occupation 
but it entailed arduous labor and long hours and i began to 
speculate if baseball were not my real job. 

During the bleak winter months of 1883-84 my mind was 
upset by conflicting emotions, a desire to take a flyer in profes- 
sional baseball and my innate New England conservatism that 
cautioned me to stick to hard work and avoid the pitfalls of 
a sporting career. 

In those days baseball did not enjoy the reputation it has 
now and a bearded granddad would shake his head doubtfully 
and warn one of his blood that he was going to the dogs if he 


took up the game as a livelihood. 


4 RELUCTANTLY decided to stick to cutting heel lifts 
and confine my baseball playing to Saturdays and Sundays, 
but did so with a heavy heart for I could not quench my long- 
ing to try my luck on the professional diamond in the fond 
hope that I might some day reach the major league and travel 
around the country like a nabob and make many times the 
amount of my modest shoe-factory wage. I envied the lot of 
Anson, Pfeffer, Irwin, and those stars who had brought the 
glamorous side of the sport with them to East Brookfield. 





fer, Connie Mack keep 
dition at all times. In 
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Ais seventieth year he ts struggling 
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his fourth consecutive . {mer ican l Cagu 


g 
pennant. “I don't know how long | 
shall manage a ball club, but I expect 
to be at the head of one as long as I 
feel I have the vigor and mind t 


dress myself to the racking problem 
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a pennant campaign. 


“The proudest moment of my\ 
came to Connie Mack when he u 
awarded the Bok prize as the Philad« 
phian who did the most for hts city in 
1929, one of the five years in which h 
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The factory settled the vexing question for me for 
good. When it suddenly closed down in March, I 
was without a job. There was no other factory in 
the town where I| could get a place at decent wages 
and it was incumbent on me to look elsewhere for 
a position. 

I decided quickly that I was justified in now 
trying my fortunes in professional baseball. But 
where? A ray of hope came to me when I read in 


PH §: Underwood & Underwood 






















Connie Mack’s fourth world’s ttle, 
the first since 191}, was won in 
1929. Smiling Joe McCarthy, then 
manager of the Chicago Cubs, ap- 
pears to be ina happy mood as he 
greets the “Old Fox” of Philadel- 
phia just before the opening game 
of the World Series which was won 

by the Athletics. 


The youthful members of 
the clan of McGillicuddy, 
better known as Mack, are 
among the most enthusias- 
tic fans of baseball and 
boosters for the Athletics. 
Here are three of the great 
Connie's grandchildren 
shown with him just be- 
fore an important game. 
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The next day I packed a bag, carried a 
glove and a basebaJl under my arm and was op , 
train for Connecticut. I visited the managers ¢ 
clubs in Willimantic, New Britain, and Hartfop) 
applying for a position as catcher. 


ro | ’ 
atcher’s 


> Of 


| Willimantic manager cast an appraising log 
at my odd stature and noticing the glove and }y| 
under my arm said, “What made you bring tho 


a Boston newspaper that a Connecticut state ley», 
had formed. é 


things along? You can’t practice in Connecticut j 


the month of March.” 

“TI thought we could go to the second floor of som 
building and then I could show you how | ca 
throw and catch,” I meekly replied. The manage; 
laughed and told me he already had a catcher, | 
met with the same rebuff in New Britain and Har. 
ford and returned to East Brookfield a much sad. 
dened young man. I had immediate evidence tha 
wanting to play ball and getting a place was an 
entirely different thing. 

I mooned along without a job and without pros. 
pects until April when I received a telegram from 
the manager of the Meriden team of this new league 
to come and see him. 

There were no airplanes in those days but no 
aviator could have caught [Continued on page 4; 
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Backtracking “Jim” 
By Sydney W. Pascall 


Immediate Past President, Rotary International 


i. YOU, Rorartan reader, were privileged to en- 
circle the globe as a guest of Rotary clubs, I am sure you 
would return to your home with one great fact borne 
into your consciousness, as have been I. It is that Rotary 
is a social movement so dynamically alive that, without 
losing its identity or effectiveness, it can adapt itself 


to the needs and conditions of all peoples. 


In Europe, in Africa, in the New, Middle, and Far East, 


in Australia and New Zealand, no less than in the Americas, 
Rotary is fundamentally the same. Only in non-essentials is 
it different. Such principles as fellowship, service, attendance, 
and classification are basic, but in other matters Rotary dons 
a national dress, It may not be the loin cloth of Gandhi, but 
one experiences an unmistakable thrill upon seeing the Malay- 
an sarong and the native Burmese and Indian costumes worn 
in many of our Middle Eastern clubs. 

The significance of Rotary’s adaptability has been in evi- 
dence at every turn of the 60,000 miles of my journeyings 
during the past twelve months, especially the world tour of 
clubs just closed, on which I was accompanied by Mrs. Pascall 
and our daughter Joan, who acted as my travelling-secretary. 
Though I am deeply appreciative of the courtesies every- 


where shown, I am not unmindful that they were, in truth, 
Photo: Sport General 
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Sixty thousand miles in twelve 
months in visiting Rotary clubs 
around the world, and then the 
Seattle Convention. That is the 
accomplishment of Europe’s first 


president of Rotary International, 
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a tribute to the past successes of the Rotary movement 
and a token of confidence in what it is to achieve. 
Rotary’s strength is its manpower, and it is gratifying to 
be able to report that in almost every place visited I have 
been impressed by the quality of club membership. It 
has long been remarked that in Europe and America, 
Rotary has attracted a very high type of business and pro- 
fessional man, in short, the leaders. The same, I now can 





testify, is even more true of South Africa, the Middle East, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 





An INCIDENT reported from Siam, where, most re- 
grettably, my itinerary did not allow me to visit, confirms 
my observation. It seems that there had been some doubt 
about the feasibility of holding the next conference at 
Bangkok, Siam’s capital, owing to the difficulty of travel. 
Whereupon the president of the club quietly arose to point 
out that there was, after all, no real difficulty. “I am,” he 
said, “the Minister of Railways.” 

Incidentally, the King of Siam, in addressing the Bang- 
kok club recently, made a statement which deserves to be 
widely broadcast. “We have,” he said in part, “reached a 
stage in world evolution when man must accept and de- 
velop this same idea (codperation) or fail to survive. The 
period of depression that now grips the world can be 
overcome only by the extension of goodwill among men 
and nations, by codperation, by the union of all human 
forces. If men cannot do this, the human race will simply 
disappear. . . .” 

The same note, I am told, was struck by a humble native 
boy, employed in a Rhodesia, South Africa, home. The 
lady of the house found him taking mealie flour (corn 
meal) from her kitchen to make porridge for some strange 
boy in the yard. 
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“You mustn’t take my flour,” said she. The 
boy was surprised. 

“But,” he said, “they are hungry. They are 
my brothers.” 

Probably he used the word in the sense 
that all men are brothers. He saw only the 
need of the hungry one and the means to 
satisfy the need. His simple philosophy readily 
linked the two. His subsequent action con- 
firms this for, replacing the meal, he promptly 
emptied his pockets of the small amount 
of money he possessed and gave it to the 
strangers to buy food for themselves. 
Wherever Rotary takes root, there one 
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Herald, Melbourne 
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It must have been a good yarn—Dis- 
trict Governor Cummins, President 
Pascall, and President Nall of the 
Geelong, Australia, Club (left to 
right, above) meet at the 65th Dis- 
trict Conference. 








In the botanical gardens of Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, another “Growing Memory” was left behind. 


finds this same spirit of service. I recall my visit to 
Napier, New Zealand, which, with Hastings, was 
destroyed a year ago by earthquake. I there found 
that citizens, with unquenchable courage, had 
started out amongst the ruins to rebuild their cities 
and their careers from the ground up. And (may 
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I be pardoned!) I flushed with som 
pride when I learned of the d 
role that Rotary clubs have taken jp 4} | 


iC 

reconstruction. 
The Sydney, Australia, Rotary Club 
mixes intelligence with its service jn 


most excellent way. Learning that the 


crippled children of that city lacked 
medical and surgical attention, jt ap- 
propriated $5,000 to make a survey of 


the needy. The result is that a Crippled 
Children’s 


Society was formed op 












As a compliment to President Pascall, a Salisbury 
(Rhodesia) Rotarian built this beautiful Rotary 


wheel on his lawn. 





sound lines, to which the community now gives 
liberal support. Similarly, the Rotary club has 
done much preliminary work for a campaign 
against commercial bribery, and soon a Citizens 
Bribery Prevention League will be launched. 

A critical problem in South Africa is the native, 
who, accustomed to open-air life, now works in 
mines and other projects of the white man. With 
Rotarian Ray Phillips, of Johannesburg, we visited 
some of the city’s slums, then inspected the sports. 
grounds and social institutes which combat condi- 
tions which tend so strongly to degrade the native. 
Rotarians of South Africa are awake to the necessity 
of helping the African to assimilate the best in 
Western civilization, not by chance, but through 
wisely directed influence. 

A critical problem of the day in South Africa 
arises from the two racial strains, the British and the 
Boer, the latter largely drawn from the Calvinistic 
Dutch and the Huguenot settlers. Here again, 
Rotary can help. In fact, I believe the two problems 
of Boer-British amity and native welfare can be 
made into and disposed [Continued on page 52) 
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Banked with fragrant spruce, draped with the flags of sixty nations, the House of Friendship - 
times Seattle's Ice Arena — exuded hospitality 


rat} 
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charming, friendly, typically Western. 





Rotary Passes Another Milestone 
By Leland D. Case 


R. JTARIANS of the world in per- 


son and by proxy gathered at Seattle, 
Washington, June 20-24, to inspect the 
cogged wheel, to true it, and to give it a 
‘igorous turn which will keep it spinning 
‘or another twelve-month—until the next 
check-up at Boston. 

lhe official registration at this, Rotary’s 
twenty-third annual convention, 
5,150. That fact, in view of Secretary 
Chesley R. Perry’s report of almost a hun- 
dred new clubs in the year with a total 
membership shrinkage of somewhat less 
than three per cent, would indicate, as 
one phrase-maker put it, that “the Rotary 
Wheel may be vibrating, but its axle is 
p certainly tight.” 


was 





Five thousand 


unofficial ambassadors 


meet Wn 


Seattle, discuss business problems and world rela- 


tions, impart momentum to the Rotary Wheel. 


Clinton P. Anderson, of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, age 36, a former newspaper 
man now in the insurance business, self 
described as “an average Rotarian from 
a small city,” was without opposition 
elected to succeed President Sydney W. 
Pascall, a candy manufacturer of London, 


England. 


An Old Custom 


As every Rotarian should know, all 
convention activities radiate in spirit as 
well as in fact from a central meeting 
place always known, quite appropriately, 
as the “House of Friendship.” It is an old 





Rotary custom, and Seattle has lived up 
to Rotary’s finest traditions. Its House of 
Friendship was located in a great steel 
raftered hall, locally known as th 
Arena, which adjoins the million-dollar 
Civic Auditorium in which the sessions 
were held. 
3ut what a House of 


Friendship! A 
forest of young fir trees banked the entire 
balcony in a sloping frieze of green, while 
flags of all nations hung from above. Al 
most around the entire room on the floor 


level was a series of log-faced booths, 


roofed with cedar shakes in the inner 


of pioneer cabins. Chairs, benches, and 




















Members of the 1932 Convention Committee meet for a last last-minute 
conference. Standing, left to right: Bruce H. Richardson, Winnipeg; Will 
R. Manier, ]r.. Nashville, Tenn.; R. L. Hill, chairman, Columbia, Mo. 
Seated are Howard H. Feighner, convention manager, Chicago, lil., and 


Charles L. Wheeler, San Francisco, Cal. 
writing-desks were scattered about in 
formally. At one end of the room was a 
hardwood dance floor with a radio emit 
ting soft strains when an orchestra was not 
on duty. At the other end was a greenery 
enclosed bower, the overseas lodge, Ww here 
deep-plush_ davenports, rocking-chairs, 
and glowing floor lamps invited Rotarians 
and ladies from lands other than the 
United States to tarry and chat with new- 
found friends. 

Whatever the need of the visitor, the 
House of Friendship could supply it. A 
steady patronage attested the popularity 
of the post-ofhce. Travel experts were on 
hand to give aid and counsel in validat- 
ing tickets or arranging post-convention 
tours through the “charmed land” — or 
anywhere. Deft-fingered young ladies 
could tell a guest within a minute if So- 
and-So had arrived, and their card files 
would as quickly yield information as to 
whether So-and-So-ville had sent dele- 
gates. Be-ribboned host-club members, 
their wives and daughters were happy to 
answer questions. Boy Scouts fairly 
languished for errands to run. 

No favor, it seemed, was too great to 
ask of the lost and found department. 

“I’ve lost my husband,” one breathless 
Rotary Ann reported. “Have you seen 
him?” 

“No ma’am,” suavely replied the man 


at the counter, “but I might try to find 
another one for you.” 


A Good Start 


R. L. “Bob” Hill, of Columbia, Mis- 
souri, convention chairman, promptly at 
eight o'clock Monday night, opened the 
first session of the 1932 convention. The 
Auditorium was well filled. On the 
flower-bowered stage sat the officialdom 
of 1931-32 Rotary. Welcoming words 
were spoken by Rotarian Roland H. 
Hartley, governor of the State of Wash- 
ington, John F. Dore, mayor of Seattle, 
Tom E. Cole, president of the host club, 
and District Governor Morgan Eastman. 
Almon E. Roth, immediate past president 
of Rotary International, responded. 

President Pascall then gave his conven- 
tion address, “My Rotary World Tour.” 
He was followed by three San Francisco 
Rotarians known as the Music Makers, 
then the international officers, committee- 
men, and Rotary staff members were intro- 
duced, and the first session was finished 
— in time for those who cared to do so 
to enjoy a motor ride to Seattle’s hilltops. 


When, Where... 


Rotary’s long experience with conven- 
tions has taught it a thing or two about 
securing the maximum number of topics 
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Apparently it is easy for convent 
Rotarians, after the manner of | 
feather, to assemble on some pri 
common interest. It is especial 
do so when, as at Seattle, a print 
gram, supplemented by daily 
gives full details as to when, where, 
how, and who. 


Keynoter 


President Pascall, who with Mrs 
call and their daughter, Joan, 
returned from a Rotary club 
tour that took them around thé 
provided the dominant them 
entire convention. It was a new 
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various ways, including 
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ond word of the name of the 
: whose first European presi 
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vas: Rotary International. This 
ed orialized by a tree planted in 
untee! Park, 


| throughout the five days, from 


was echoed and re- 





vee lay to Friday. 

‘ due to the world-wide challenge 
President Pascall found flung at 
1d partly due to the economic 


tary, diia 


esency of the day, attested by the ex 
‘ence of every person present, there 


ickly grew up in the convention an un- 
quickly g 

stakable attitude of facing facts. 

“Let us,” President Pascall urged, 


| this inoffensive generality, this 


“avoid 
mental slackness, this overdone effusive- 
ness, this genial futility. 


Rotarians took the advice, and the ex- 


oression, “cards on the table,” was re- 


peated so often as to become, in effect, 


he slogan of the convention. 


Friends 


Although those melancholy twins, de- 
pression and high cost of travelling, some- 
what reduced the number of overseas 
delegates, every large subdivision of the 
Rotary world was ably represented. Latin 
\merica, especially so. In fact, through 
Dr. Spencer Vampre, of Sao Paulo, Rotary 
Inte rnational was asked to hold its 1934 
onvention at Rio De Janeiro. Seattle 
Rotarians, anticipating the opportunity 
which the convention would bring, of ad- 
vancing the Sixth Object, had planned 
numerous dinners for the overseas dele- 
gates so that they might see American 
homes. 

Perhaps the international aspect of the 
convention, and of Rotary itself, was 
exemplified nowhere more _ strikingly 
than in an incident reported from a com- 
mittee meeting. A proposal under dis- 
cussion called for a certain action 
fall of the year.” 

“But when is the fall of the year?” an 
\ustralian asked. 

“October.” 

“So?” said the Australian, “if leaves 
were to drop in our country, it would be 
in April.” 


Challenge 


The opportunity of Rotarians, acting 
as a concert of business and professional 
men, to dissolve in fellowship and under- 
standing the obstacles to world peace was 
| Stressed by Justice M. A. MacDonald, of 
the Court of Appeals of British Columbia. 

“The merchant,” he declared, “is the 
true cosmopolitan. He distributes in one 
nation the produce of another; brings to- 
gether in friendly intercourse the ends of 
the earth, binding them fast in peace by 


‘ 


‘in the 









a common prosperity 
natural voice of peace.” 
James W. 


Canada, who on a 


Davidson, ol 
two-year tour 
a chain of Rotary clubs from Jerusalem 
to Hongkong, would have heartily sec 
- onded that sentiment, had he not been 
too ill to attend the convention. In his 
stead, his wife, well known to Rotarian 
readers, carried on. 

Pointing out that “no longer can Asia 


be thought of as the ‘Unchanging East’,” 


Commerce is the 


Calgary, 


strung 





4 } | | | | | 
sands of needy people of the middle class 


} 


were thus helped through a hard winter 


[his is a genuine service to our fellow 


men in a spirit of Rotary.” 
Similar work is being carried on by 
the South American Rotarians, Herbert 
Coates, honorary special commissioner, 
reported. He spoke ot Chile. 
“I was there just eight weeks ago,” | 
said. “Chile’s whole trouble is 


In its un 


employment. But Rotarians are doing a 


great work in combatting poverty in that 





A cross-section of the more than five thousand who registered from Tokyo, 
Singapore, London, Cape Town, New York, Kalamazoo 


she explained that many Oriental men 
and women are endeavoring to break the 
sanction of outworn tradition. “Among 
people who have radically different ways 
of thinking,” she continued, “sympathy 
is the one force that will level the barriers 
the 


enough, seems the only organized effort 


between races. Rotary, strangely 
to bring the East and West together. 
Many times after an organization meet- 
ing, both Europeans and Asiatics have 
told Jim, ‘this is the first time we have 
broken bread together’.” 

Confirmation of Rotary’s potentialities 
was sent from Europe by Ernst Prinz- 
horn, of Vienna. Admitting that in 
many cases the community service record 
of European clubs had disappointed him, 
he nevertheless pointed with gratification 
to the way Rotarians at Frankfurt-am- 
Main and Vienna had adapted their pro 
grams to local needs. 

“Large soup kitchens were established,” 
he said, “and the wives of Rotarians pre- 
pared the meals and served the poorest 
of the poor at neatly laid tables. Thou- 


everywhere. 


country. Valparaiso Rotarians have spent 
large sums and for the past four months 
have served SO,000 ith 


persons W two 


meals a day.” 


Danger 

Though he commended such activities, 
Will R. Manier, author of Resolution 34, 
Rotary’s dictum on community service, in 
an address on “Which Way Should Ro 
took 


occasion to urge fellow-Rotarians to tread 


tary Go in International Service?” 


cautiously in the international field. Not 
to get side tracked from Rotary’s basic 
principles. Not to start a hare while chas 
ing a fox. To become involved in inter 
national politics, he suggested, might 


shake Rotary to its very foundations. 


lea 


Two addresses called attention to Ro 
tary’s interest in eradicating illiteracy. 
Glyndon H. Crocker, of Cortland, New 
York, reviewed what had been accomp- 
the United States, Dr. 


lished in and 
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Five thousand people at the opening session heard President Pascall’s plea that facts be faced —“Let 


us avoid this inoffensive 


Ramon Lorenzo, of Santa Clara, Cuba, 


s country 


did the same for h 

Dr. Lorenzo, who, incidentally, is the 
only man in Rotary holding the “Hydro 
phobia Prevention” classification, urged 


the formation of a leaguc tor the eradica- 


tion of illiteracy which, in Spanish, would 


be called Liga de Ensenanza de los Anal- 


fabetos. The initial letters, LEA, form the 
Spanish imperative of “to read.” 


clubs, he suggested, might sponsor local 


Rotary 


“LEA” committees, securing codperation 


of the schools. 


Cripples ... Boys 


A “breakfast assembly” 


of considerable 
note was the one devoted to crippled 
children’s work, Tom Davis, of Butte, 
Montana, presiding. Close to eight hun- 
dred persons attended, which, “Daddy” 
Allen, of Elyria, Ohio, father of the crip- 
pled children’s welfare movement, said 
was the largest Rotary group ever to as- 
semble for the cause. 

An intelligent understanding of the 
juvenile delinquent, suggested Edward 
B. DeGroot, of Los Angeles, might often 
lead to the rather startling conclusion 
that society was really to blame for not 
supplying the boy with means to satisfy 
such perfectly normal hungers as food, 


romance, adventure, and friendship. 


generality, this mental slackness, overdone effusiveness, genial futility... . 


“The truest and noblest sportsman,” he 
said, “is that man who puts his hand in 
the hand of a boy and says to him: ‘come 
on my lad, I understand you and your 
hungers. Let’s be men together’.” 


Afraid? 


A Rotary club can no longer sit on the 
sidelines as “a mere observer of world 
progress,” David J. Reese, told the con- 
vention. “There are too many clubs 
afraid of topics,” he added. “A club can 
die more quickly from pernicious anae 
mia than from over-exercise.” 

That cue was taken up in numerous 
luncheon and afternoon assemblies where, 
without formal action ensuing, contro- 
versial subjects were discussed freely.Con- 
sider, for example, one assembly held 
in a large room on the mezzanine floor 
of a Seattle downtown hotel. 

The place is crowded. Chairs have been 
advanced close to the speakers’ table. Men 
line the back wall. The overflow of lis- 
teners extends to earshot limits at each 
of the doors. The subject is “trade bar- 
riers.” Chairman Herbert Schofield, retir- 
ing president of Rotary International: 
Britain and Ireland, has started the ball 
rolling with a briskly told account of how 
a party of twenty-five British Rotarians, 
en route te Seattle, desired to see the 
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in | 
United States’ side of Niagara | 
were thwarted by officers. T! 
mentioned the “rising tide of nat " i 
ism,” citing the compulsory t ' Kot 
Welsh in Wales. j 
Ow, 


“There are,” he pointedly 
“many other barriers at nationa 
besides guns.” And the discussiot 

Across the cool expanse of th 
nine corridor, now conspicuously desert 
is another room where Louis E. St 
mann, chairman of the _ Internationa 
Vocational Service Committee, also 1s co! 
ducting a group discussion. Their subject 
is commercial bribery and secret com 
sions. Am I a good Rotarian if I sell go: 
in a country where my salesmen mus 
pay secret commissions to meet compe 
tion? Should I withdraw from my 
association if it does not take posit 
action against commercial corruption’ 

Practical questions, these. And as th 


+t 


discussion warmed up, so did cigarettes 





cigars, pipes. The thicker the smoke, | 
hotter the discussion. ‘ 


Craft Problems dele; 


On Tuesday afternoon large © one 


were at a premium in Seattle hotels 4 


- ° . : Shy el 

clubs. Reason: Vocational Service Boy u 
Assemblies were in session. nece: 
SIONS 


bankers from the various countries ' 





















wiking tox 
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otarian engineers, the Rotarian 





teachers, th Rotarian hardware men, and 
teachers, ** 


so on down the list of crafts to the “W’s” 

Water Transportation. 

The newspapermen, to mention but 
one. formulated an opinion worth pass- 
ng on, to-wit: “newspapers do not make 
Peet they merely print it. The challenge 
any Rotary club desiring publicity 1s, 
therefore, to do something having news 


value.” 


Resolutions 


The Resolutions Committee, Raymond 
Knoeppel, chairman, met almost continu- 
ously throughout the convention week, 
harmonizing various opinions, working 
out terse statements of Rotary policy. All 
committee sessions were open to dele- 
gates. An innovation this year was that 
before making any recommendation, the 
committee, on Monday afternoon, came 
before the delegates asking for an ex- 
pression of opinion. This greatly facili- 
tated action later in the week. 

Perhaps the resolution adopted which 
has widest interest is the one encouraging 
Rotarians, as individuals, to take more of 
an interest in public affairs. Another pro 
ided for the decreasing of the boy’s work 
ommittee personnel from five to three in 

interest of economy. The proposal 





~4}] 
calling for an 


expression of opinion by 
p delegates on a plan for regional admin- 
‘stration of Rotary International was 
adopted. A special committee, appointed 
by the board of directors, will draft the 
| Necessary amendments to put the provi- 
i ‘ions into effect. The resolution pertain- 


- 


Rial as 


ther about their problems. So 


A convention shillalah 
that 
called into use 
tary Chesley R. Perry 
presents Rotary’s his 
toric mace to Sergeant- 
it-Arms ]. Walter Mayo, 

of Ashland, Ky. 


has never been 


—Secre- 


ing to the establish 
ment of more than one 
club in large cities was 
remanded to the inter- 
national board of di- 


rectors for a more 


thorough study. 


Fun 


But, as 
knows, a Rotary con 


everyone 


vention is not com 
posed entirely of seri 
ous deliberations on 
matters profound. The 
merrymakers also have 
their day—to say noth 
ing of the evenings. 
The ladies (and every 
gentleman must agree 
this is proper and fitting) came first in 


the “entertainment” bracket of the week’s 


Oblivous of the camera man, they finished the story!—Dr. Herbert E. 
Schofield, (left) Loughborough, England, immediate past president of 
Rotary in Britain and Ireland; Robert E. Heun, (center) Richmond,Ind., 
mmediate past first vice-president, and Tom D. Young, Newcastle 

upon-Tyne, England, member of the 1932 Convention Committee. 





schedule. They were féted and dined and 
tea-ed with a cordiality that is a gentle 
but unmistakably true descendant of the 


pioneer hospitality that made the west 
the West. 

Each visiting lady, as she entered the 
House of Friendship, was presented with 





a flower or small bouquet, provided 


through the courtesy of the Seattle Ki 
wanis Club. Comfortable chairs, maga 
zines, soft music, and thoughtful host 


esses made pass quickly the time each 


must wait for “my husband 


| 


The good ships “Chippewa” and “Ta 


coma’ never carried a fairer or merrier 


throng than the 1,500 ladies of Rotary 


who, on Tuesday afternoon, embarked 


for an excursion on the sound. And as 


Seattle's picturesque skyline took on per 


spective, music was wafted over th 


waters from the Aberdeen ( Washing 


3oys Band, a feature made possible by 


ton ) 


Aberdeen Rotarians. The two boats lei 


surely steamed around Bainbridge Island, 
back to 


engagements. 


The Ball 


The President's Ball, 


and port in time for dinner 


in honor of Presi 
dent and Mrs. Pascall, and other interna 
tional officers and their ladies, v-as held in 
the capacious auditorium, which, cleared 
of chairs and canvass floor-covering, had 
been decorated with flowers from Seattle’s 
seemingly limitless supply. And, to the 
strains of a forty-five piece orchestra, Miss 
Joan Pascall, “queen” of the affair, and 
her father led the grand march while 
flecks of colored lights played about the 
great room. Special music was furnished 
by those three tuneful Rotarians, the San 
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The convention camera catches two presidents, coming and going—Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, of Albuquerque, New Mexico, who succeeds Sydney W. 
Pascall of London for Rotary International’s highest post — “two Ro- 
tartans, long physically, broad mentally,” as one conventioner put it. 


Francisco Music-Makers—Uda Waldrop, 
Austin Sperry, and Charles Bulotti. 

The next day, Thursday, guest ladies 
again were entertained by wives of Seattle 
Rotarians. This time it was an automobile 
tour of Seattle’s residential district, famed 
for beautiful gardens and hilltop homes. 
The trip culminated in teas at several 


country clubs. 


Whoopee! 

The Old West emerged from the prai- 
rie and _ tall-timbered hinterlands on 
Thursday evening to afford what one 
delegate termed “a grand unlaxing.” The 
athletic field adjoining the auditorium be- 
came the arena for a carnival of “wild 
and woolly” sports of daring and skill 
that thrilled visitors from other lands 
hardly more than native-born Americans. 

Two great fir trees, 130 feet tall, had 
been set up for the occasion. Two men, 
called “high riggers” in the lumberman’s 
jargon, with the aid of steel spurs and 
ropes, nimbly scaled the trunks well 
towards the tops and then, with noncha- 
lance, proceeded to hack the trees in two. 
Spectators held their breath as, just before 
the top of the tree was about to crash, the 
men scrambled back to the ground and 
safety. Twenty seconds is a liberal timing 
for the last act in the little drama. 

Agile lumberjacks gave a remarkable 
demonstration of “log rolling” in large 


tanks. With almost unbelievable poise 
they hopped on the floating logs, danced 
on them, twirled them over and over, 
forwards, backwards. Two of the men 
played a little game, both mounting one 
log, each trying through sudden starts 
and stops to topple the other into the 
water. Just to make sure that their spec- 
tators were sufficiently amazed, they 
donned roller skates and played with the 
logs under their feet as cleverly as a 
Japanese juggler keeps a handful of balls 
in the air at one time. 

Sheep dogs from Canada bounded into 
the arena, nipping at the heels of scut- 
tling sheep. Without a direction from a 
human being, they drove the woollies first 
this direction then that, or took them one 
at a time from pen to pen. Cowboys 
whoop-a-la-ed with their sombreros as 
they lashed bucking bronchos. Painted 
clowns and guffawing mules did their 
drolleries. Fancy ropers twirled and toyed 
with lariats. And all to the music of a 
band. 

Inside the House of Friendship, visitors 
strolled up and down or paused in front 
of booths where Chinese and Japanese 
residents of Seattle demonstrated the cus- 
toms of their homelands. Moving-pictures, 
supplied by the University of Washing- 
ton, showed all who would tarry just how 
the lumber is made. Puppet shows vied 
for attention. Broad-chested youths, who 
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for two months had braved +} 
their friends to grow bear 
strated how Alaskan sourc 
gold. 

And in the big auditoriu; 
barrage of balloons and ser; 
who cared to, tripped the lig 

It was the hour of carnival! 
time was had by all. 


- 
Hail! 

Yawning milkmen, jogging home: 
Monday morning, must have rubbed; 
eyes in astonishment as automobi|, 
automobile — limousines, sedans. , 
ters, coupes, runabouts — overtook + 
They were the cars of Seattle Rota; 
hurrying to the outskirts of th 
take pre-arranged sentryposts on all 
main highways to bid convention-}y 
Rotarians a hearty welcome. 

Every incoming automobile, if it 
suspected of carrying Rotarians, 
hailed by the greeters and their 
Scout helpers. If suspicions were corr 
the surprised visitors were offered s 
stantial handshakes, a guide to t 
a map, identifying windshield-st 
directions to their hotels—and an 
mistakably sincere assurance that Seat 
was both honored and pleased t 
them as guests. 

At the airports, at the railroad stat 











and at the steamship docks similar s 
were enacted. And, “just to put the ct 
on the sundae,” a Scout band was a 
on the job to meet special trains 








steamships. 

That some 1,100 cars were thus 
comed to Seattle—more than one a mi 
ute on Tuesday—gives a fair idea of t 
size of the task Seattle Rotarians took « 
themselves in being host to Rotary’ 
twenty-third convention. 


Everywhere Hail! 


But the welcome of the Rotarians was 
30 a unique thing, an oasis standing 
alone in a desert of strangers. Everywhere 
that delegates and their families went, 
they found their way paved with courte. 
ous attention. Waiters in restaurants al 
ways had a pleasant word to say to thos 
who wore convention badges. Hotel clerks 
never were so patient. And policemen’ 
eyes were all blind spots when «ass 
bearing guest stickers ran afoul traf 
ordinances. 

It so happens that Seattle, unlike many 
American cities, has a strict rule agains 
pedestrians crossing streets when the re 
light is glowing. Anticipating that mat} 
conventioners probably would be unwit 
ting law-breakers, the chief of police had 
instructed his men to be lenient wi 














is, when a visiting Rotarian 
ght,” he would, like as not, 
n the shoulder by a square 
it of the law but instead of 
|. be handed a card. It as 
n direct language that he was 
cuest, explained the trouble 
fic ruling,and expressed the hope 
shat his stay in Seattle would be pleasant. 
: oned, “Chief of Police.” 
Of such little things are great con 


tions made. 


Veil 


Courtesy Cars 


Prior to the convention, Seattle and the 
First District had assured the Rotary 
world that cars would be on hand to 
whisk visitors here or there at any time. 
The promise was fulfilled—but it took 
some 1,600 cars to do it. And, as though 
this were not enough, when the conven 
tion was over, the entire Seattle Rotary 
Club, acting as one committee, took up 
posts along highways, and at other points 
of departure to wish the departing guests 


vod spe ed. 


Like an Iceberg 


In two respects, the Seattle convention 
may be compared to an iceberg. That 
statement sounds wrong, but it isn’t. 

Consider first that, just as the typical 


iceberg that drifts down from the 
is big, so was the convention. 
And secondly, just as the portion of the 
iceberg visible above the sea is but a small 
traction of the ice “unseen, a 


rain, SO Was 


the convention. 

Only a few men and women at Seattle 
had in their minds a picture of what was 
happening almost two weeks before at 
Victoria, British Columbia, some four 
hours up the coast. Here, in a ground 
floor room of the Empress Hotel, around 
a long, cloth-covered table heaped with 
brief cases and files, a dozen men shed 
their coats, defied the lure of pertect 
weather and beckoning salmon streams, 
and for five strenuous days devoted them 
selves to the unravelling of the problems 
that confront Rotary this critical year. 
They were the board of directors of 
Rotary International, each a business or 
professional man, serving without pay, 
devoting ability and experience to the 
movement that it could not possibly pur 
chase. 

Scarcely had they reached the end of 
their agenda before Victoria became the 
mecca of district governor nominees. 
These men, also leaving their banks, 
shops, factories, and offices in other hands, 
converged on this city from North and 


South America, from Europe, from Aus 





tralia, trom the East to—well, to go t 


MC hool 


School Days! 


The “International Assembly,” whicl 
) | ‘ 
In Rotary terminology is the nam ol 
the annual four-day “short course” in 
Rotarv governor-ology, opened with a 
. "ig 
Hash of eve ning clothes, a Hare of oratory, 
? : 
and the fireworks of 
humor on the evening of June 14th with 
a Fellowship Dinner. Governors to-b« 


guests and 


were introduced, as were thei 
the directors of the Victoria host club, 
upon whose hos} itality it seemed Im pos 
sible to draw an overdraft. Government 
and Rotary officials spoke and responded 
to words of open welcome and the 
Assembly was on. 


If there are those in Rotary who think 
the Rotary wheel is wabbling very far 


within the outer rim, they should hav 


listened in at the sessions held in th 
Crystal Room of the Empress Hotel, dus 
ing the days immediately following. 
Speaker after speaker stood behind the 
microphone to discuss what Rotary had 
done, was doing, ought to do. How can 
governors “pep up” the weak and wan 
ing clubs? How develop an international 
service consciousness? How meet objec 


Contd on page 365 
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The two “first ladies” of Rotary pose while the camera clicks — Mrs. Clinton P. Anderson (left) and Mrs. 


Sydney W Pascall. At right—Mrs. Mary A. Carr, efficient assistant secretary of the San 
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Rotary Club, looking over a pre-view of this issue of THe Rotarian. 
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Under the Spreading Evergreen 


By the Man with the Scratch Pad 


i. the easy chairs of the huge spruce- 
scented House of Friendship, up and 
down the corridors and ramps of the 
Civic Auditorium, in the lobbies of their 
who had 


hotels, the men and women 


come to Seattle for Rotary International's 








Photos: Todd Hazen, Seattle. 


resolute sons of Britain with 
{lfred 


Bellamy, 


Four 
red arm bands; left to right: 
Herbert 
Castleford; Charles Young, Barking; 
Waddilove, 


Lowe, Leicester; 


Victor Bradford. 


twenty-third convention, chatted inform 
ally and frankly. Knowing that “time 
fitteth and how!,” as one wag put it, 
delegates and their ladies by common 
consent waived the usual amenities of 
introduction. A glance at a badge, a grin 

-and a friendly exchange of impressions, 
experiences, views and reviews would be 
launched . . . 

“A magnihcent demonstration of esprit 
de corps,” said Percy George Heywood, o£ 
Johannesburg, bronzed, sartorially correct, 
world-traveled (paused while the camera 
clicked) “but that seems to be character- 
istic of Rotary. In South Africa the move 
ment is already a powerful element in 
the main centers. It is doing a marvelous 
work in native welfare . . . I have been 
greatly impressed by the desire for good 
fellowship manifest at the convention. 
The oratory has been outstanding.” 

Rotarian Heywood operates the Rand 
Carriers (Pty.), Ltd., largest private cart- 
age and warehouse firm of South Africa. 
He and his daughter Joyce traveled 








vention is not told in forp 


30,000 miles, believed to be the 
convention mileage record. 

“Right over there is Mount 
Raimier. See?” Eagle Scout Jim 
McNeil, aged sixteen, was show- 
ing the sights of the city to Ants 
Piip, professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Tartu, immediate past president 
of the Rotary club at Tallinn, Estonia, 
one of the Baltic war-born states. 

“. .. | too am impressed by the friend- 
liness of everyone here,” Rotarian Piip 
was saying in remarkably clear English. 
“You see, it is my first Rotary conven- 
tion.” 

“Is Rotary taking deep root in Estonia?” 

“Yes, and in Latvia also. Our Tallinn 
club was organized in 1929, and keeps its 
membership at about forty, composed of 
Estonians, Germans, Jews, Finns, Amer- 
icans, and English. We're quite inter- 
national. Because we have seen how Ro- 
tary conciliates men of different factions 
and professions, we believe it is a good 
thing. Our club recently organized other 
clubs at Tartu, Estonia, and at Riga, 
Latvia.” 

“Wa-ait a moment!” 

Edward C. Klindworth, Sydney (Aus 
tralia) woolen knit-goods manufacturer, 
whom, because he was born in America, 
Birks, had 


just described as “half an Australian—but 


his fellow-townsman, Fred 
improving,” was signalling a courtesy 
car. He grinned, stopped. 

“You attended the Pacific Rotary Con 
ference at Honolulu en route to Seattle?” 

“Righto!” with a wink at Rotarian 
Birks, “and let me say that you haven't 
seen hospitality until you’ve been on the 
receiving end of the Hawaiian hospital- 
ity. . . . Stop anybody in the street, and 
he drops whatever he was doing to be at 
your service. Conference sessions were 
helpful. It does us Pacific peoples good to 
get together and exchange ideas.” 


a Rotary convention since away 
back when, has had its quota cf honey- 
mooners, always smiling. And Seattle had 
its Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Bell who came 
from the islands “Ed” Klindworth found 
so hospitable. Their town is Hilo. Hilo 
Rotarians will. of course, be a bit lenient 
with Alfred if his report of the conven- 
tion is somewhat sketchy. Yet he, a Boy 
Scout executive, did notice certain things. 


The real story of the ¢o 


proceedings—rather in ¢h 
interchange of opinions ey. 


pressed in personal contacy, 
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Automobiles that take you plac 
instance. 
“T thought,” he remarked, “that § 


Uarrt 


Mannell, president-elect of the Sear 


d 


club, was joking when he tol 


could ‘wiggle a finger and have a car 
your service.’ Now I realize that it wasp) 
a joke—just the truth.” 

Around the corner of the Civic Aud 
torium, four men_ stood, talking and 
smoking. Red arm bands showed they 
were assistant sergeants-at-arms, 

“Yes, we are from England.” Alfred 
Lowe, senior partner of a Leicester print 
ing firm whose textile labels are ki 
the world ’round, spoke. “. . . Rotan 
going ahead in R.I.B.1. (Rotary Inter: 
tional: Association for Britain and |r 
land) by leaps and bounds. Man) 
have long waiting-lists for classificat 
now filled.” 

Herbert Bellamy, of Castlefor 
can, if he chooses, boast of the same | 
ness as his Rotary-distinguished countr 
man, Sydney W. Pascall, contect 
manufacturing, nodded assent 


Elmon “Pop” Coe, of Phoenix 
— “they 
barrow’.” 


made me the ‘| 
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actually doing wonderful 
ling the means, the methods 
otherwise would not think 
e their fellows. This conven 
nen seem to have put their 
; aside for fellowship, is 
Rotary will fulfll its obliga- 
ty in its own distinctive way. 


idilove, of Bradford, manag- 

















Honeymooners Alfred Bell and wife, 


i 
‘ Hilo, T. H.—“Htis convention 
eport may be a bit sketchy.” 


g director of a retail-clothing establish- 
ent that employs 25,000 persons in its 
186 branches, agreed . . . added his own 
testimony. “I have noticed a higher tone 

n the retail business. It is traceable, I 
think, in large part to Rotary’s influence. 
Fellowship and the stress on ethical rela- 
tions are having an effect on trade.” 

“I have noticed that too.” It was Charles 
Young, senior partner of Thomas Young 
and Sons, surveyors, speaking. He was 
founder member of the club at Barking, 
near London, and his claim to the title of 
Rotary veteran is attested by attendance 
at the Chicago and Vienna conventions. 
Now he is chairman-elect of the London 
Rotary district. 

“Men in Rotary,” he went on, “are 
appreciating the simplicity of its Six Ob- 
jects, and are coming to feel that Rotary 
is a potent, if not the most potent, force 
in the establishing of international good- 
will and understanding.” 

There was nothing of cant about the 
remarks of these four English business- 
men. In talking about Rotary ideals they 
were merely discussing matters of per- 
sonal observation . . . verifiable experi- 
ence. They might have mentioned leather 
and crippled-children work, petroleum 
and “service above self” in the same 
breath. 


Perhaps it was unusually significant 


that corroboration of their comments 
should come from Horacio de Mello, one 
of the managers of a large cotton textile 
firm at Sao Paulo, Brazi!. His words were 
translated into English by his handsome 
son, Horacio, Junior. 

“Rotary is growing slowly but health 
“Its 


fellowship is readily understood by my 


fully in our country,” he added. 


people, and fits naturally into Brazil- 


ian civilization. Brazilians are always 


friendly.” 


Ou: of Alaska comes P. J. “Pat” Gil- 


more, native-born Irishman. He trekked 
to Alaska in 1901, shortly after the great 
gold rush, and, therefore, qualifies as a 
“sourdough.” .. . But now he’s a retail- 
clothier, and dresses as a retail-clothier 
should, not in furs, a /a the movies. His 
home is at Ketchikan. 

“Ours is the only club in Alaska 
but that’s a fact we are not proud of,” h« 
admitted. “We are trying to establish an 
other club at Juneau, which is probably 
the only other city now capable of sup 
porting one.” 

Streaming crowds twos and 
threes . . 

“My husband is in there, and I am sure 
he won’t come out until everything is 
over.” Mrs. Carlo Bos, wife of the Italian 
born director of the appraisal department 
of Chinese customs at Shanghai, nodded 
towards the hall where convention ses- 
sions were in progress. Her daughter, 
Miss Emma Bos, rippled an acquiescent 
smile. 

“He is so inter-rested in what they say,” 
explained Mrs. Bos. “My daughter and I 
go about much together, but it is not 
hard. Everyone is so friendly, especially 
the Seattle ladies.” 

Over in a sequestered corner of the 

Touse of Friendship, on a varnished 
bench, sat two men in earnest consultation. 

“The older man is ‘Daddy’ Allen, of 
Elyria, Ohio,” volunteered one of the 
host-club committeemen who always 
were on hand to anticipate desires and 
wants. “He is the father of Rotary’s 
crippled-children work. The man with 
him is Tom J. Davis, Butte, Montana, 
lawyer, a past director of Rotary Inter- 
national, chairman of the 
crippled-children work breakfast, Thurs 
day morning. The paper they’re discuss- 
ing is the ‘Crippled Child’s Bill of Rights.’ 
..« No, they won’t object to your taking 
a picture.” So, click! 

Stroll around the House of Friendship, 


who was 


known to Seattlians as the Ice Arena... 
a solid bank of evergreen in the balcon 
.. + flags of all [Continued on page 383! 
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A part of the Convention's Passing | 
Show: Horacio de Mello, and son, 
Horacio, Jr., of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Percy George Heywood (center) of 
Johannesburg — greatly impressed, 
sartorially correct. Below—“Daddy” 
Allen, of Elyria, Ohio, and Tom J]. 
Davis, of Butte, Mont.—discussed 
the crippled child’s “Bill of Rights.” 
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These prominent Rotarians (above) were “headlined” in Honolulu papers spit 

during the Fourth Pacific Rotary Conference at Honolulu, June 12th to 14th. ey 

{t sight—Miss Bos, of Shanghai, and Miss Midzushima of Tokyo. F iow: 

pre 

~ al 

Aloha Nui Loa: : 
Th 

By Crawford C. McCullough . 
Past President of Rotary International del 
Bis 
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| 1E Hawaiian Islands, set down almost 


in mid-ocean, are truly at the cross-roads 
of Pacihe travel. Modern transportation 
has made the Islands very accessible from 
whateve! port, while all the world knows 
of the equable climate, the natural beau 
ties of landscape, of sky and sea, and, 
above all, the hospitable charm of the 
people who make these heaven favored 
islands their home. 

For three days—June 12th to 14th— 
delegates from most of the Rotary clubs 
of the Pacific Coast littoral assembled at 
Honolulu—in typical Rotary Conference 

for personal contact, for exchange of 
ideas, for the inspiration that comes from 
such meetings, and particularly for the 
advancement of Rotary objectives, and 
their practical application in terms of all 
those countries, territories, and islands 
set about and in the Pacific Ocean. 

This was the fourth of a series of such 
conferences. They have been held at two 
year intervals since 1926. It was on the 
initiative of the Rotary Club of Honolulu, 
and under the aegis of the governing 
board of Rotary International that the 


first Pacific Rotary Conference was held 





at Honolulu in 1926. Since then Tokyo, 
Japan, in 1928, and Sydney, Australia, 
two years later, have been hosts to similar 
gatherings. And now this year, it was 
particularly fitting that after an interval 
of six years, Honolulu again should have 
been chosen by the board of directors of 
Rotary International. 

So here they gathered, these Rotarians, 
many with their families—from Sydney 
and Shanghai—from Tokyo and Auck- 
land—from Osaka and Yokohama and 
Mexico—from Canada and the mainland 
of the United States. Some were en route 
to the convention at Seattle—some were 
not. Many had come solely to attend the 
conference. In numbers it was not a great 
gathering. In spirit it was. So was it in 
accomplishment. What did the confer- 
ence achieve? Who can tell? Who would 
try to tabulate the tangible results; on the 
other hand who would attempt to meas- 
ure the intangibles, the potentials—the 
total results—direct and indirect, that 
will have expression both in spirit and 
action through the lives of men? 

The program of the conference sessions 
was of great excellence. Many of the 
addresses were outstanding contributions 
to international thought and the promo- 



















tion of understanding and_ goodwill. 
There was refreshing frankness of stat 
ment always tempered with considerat 
kindliness. There was faith and cont 


dence—enthusiasm and courage, a fort 
rightness in statement of belief in Rotat 
that was stimulating and inspiring. 

But like all Rotary conferences 
greatest values were derived from 
intimate personal contacts which the o 
casion made possible; and because 
conference was relatively small in num 
bers, the opportunities for acquaintanct 
and for laying the foundations for lasting 
friendships were all the greater. 

















ire of success of any confer 
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ly determined by the enthusi 





organizing group, and the 


the arrangements which 


flected. Rotary International 


11 


served in this respect and 


time better served than on this occa 
Under the general chairmanship of 


tanley McKenzie, a past presi 
e club, Honolulu Rotarians had 
red such organization as seemingly 


» undone to insure the comfort 


of the delegates and their 





ICS. 
arly in the nineteenth century, mis- 
onaries from New England brought 
Christianity to Hawaii. In about the cen 
ter of modern Honolulu, Kaiahao Church, 
lately renovated and restored, stands as 


an enduring monument to those early 





pioneers. This church is generally known 
in the Islands as the “Westminster Abbey 
of Hawaii.” This beautiful edifice is the 





spiritual home of a native Hawaiian con 


iz 
a 
Bs 
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gregation. It was appropriate and auspic 
ious that on Sunday, the day immediately 


oi 


1 bce 


preceding the opening of the conference, 
a non-sectarian service for the Rotary 
delegates was held in this historic church. 
The native minister of the church, assisted 
by a missionary clergyman, jointly con- 
ducted the service, while the sermon was 
delivered by the Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Honolulu. 

The same evening, in the superb setting 

















of the sub-tropical gardens of one of the 
he 


Royal Hawaiian 
the delegates listened to a 


greatest hotels 
concert ofl 
Hawaiian music in which some of the 
most noted vocalists and instrumentalists 
of the Islands took part. 

At the Moana Hotel, on Monday morn 
the 


ing tormally 


g, conference was con 
vened. There were welcoming addresses 
by the acting governor of the Territory, 
the mayor of the city, and the president 
and a ten-minute 


of the host club, re 


sponse was made by a Rotary delegate 
from each country represented. The ses 
sion concluded with an address by the 
writer, who was the official representative 


of Rotary International. 


i HE conterence luncheon on Monday 


was in charge of the Rotary Club of Hilo, 
the only sister club of Honolulu in the 
Islands. Ernest A. Lilley, president of the 
Hilo Club, conducted the meeting. Ro 
tarian Shun Midzushima on behalf of the 
Rotary Club of Tokyo presented to Hilo 
Rotarians a Japanese national flag. Rotar 
ian Carl S. Carlsmith, of Hilo, speaker of 
the day, pointed out that many Rotarians 
fail to appreciate the Sixth Object of 
Rotary in its entirety. “We are prone to 
consider Rotary’s Sixth Object as ending 
with the statement—The advancement 
of understanding and goodwill, and in 
ternational peace,” he said. “We forget 
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torical eve 


free interchange of commerce, 


ences in currencies which 


are a 
to business as well as travel. In referrin 
to tariffs and mass production, Helmes of 
the United States thought that “Perhay 
we are on the eve of revolution 
changes in methods of industrial produ 
tion and management.” The session co 
cluded with an address by H. Hirao « 
Osaka, Japan, on “The World-W 
Depression and the Rotary Idea 
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ai Kotary’s Seventy and Seven 
q 
1 i Hi, VE you met your new district governor: They were formally elected at the Seattle ¢, 
Look at these pages carefully—his face peers at tion, but for a week previous had 
you from some point or other. There is perhaps International Assembly—or school of inst; 
no more representative body in the world than at Victoria, British Columbia. Here js : 
’ Rotary’s “field generals.” Here they are—from “key man”—R. M. P. N. L.—Rotary M 
4, Norway to New Zealand—from Japan to Brazil. —No Limit! 





WM McGILCHRIST Jr CHARLESD. HEYWOOD MONTACGUES. TURNER W FREDERICK DUNN ROY C. DAVIDSON ENOR K. MATSON IRA RICHARDSON 
Salem, Oregon Berkeley, California Mexico City, Mexico Moose Jaw, Sask. Burley, Idaho Lewistown, Montana lamosa, Colorado 
First District Second District Third District Fourth District Fifth District Sixth District Seventh District 








CALEB W. SMICK LEAL A. HEADLEY FRANK W. CARTER CHARLES RIINEHART LESTER A. WIEDMAN M. €. FABER OAK HUNTER 
Oberlin, Kansas Northfield, Minnesota Eagle River, Wisconsin Dallas Center, lowa Norman, Oklahoma Waupun, Wisconsin Moberly, Missouri j 
Eighth District Ninth District enth District Eleventh District Twelfth District Thirteenth District Fourteenth District 





WILL S. GRECSON WILLIAM M. KETHLEY cone LORCH, Jr. CHARLES J. TURCK RAY F. MYERS CARL BiMEL ROLAND L. WHITE 


Fayetteville, Arkansas Cleveland, Mississippi New Orleans, Louisiana Danville, Kentucky Council Bluffs, lowa Portland, Indiana Toledo, Ohio 
Fifteenth District Sixteenth District Seventeenth District Eighteenth District Nineteenth District Twentieth District Twenty-first District 








FRED H. JOHNSON EMMET RICHARDS EDWIN C. WADE RAMON LORENZO ALGERNON BLAIR PHILIP W. MOSHER L. DUDLEY FIELD 


Zanesville, Ohio Alpena, Michigan Bluefield, West Virginia Santa Clara, Cubs Montgomery, Alabama Niagara Falls, New York Rochester, New York 
Twenty-second District Twenty-third District Twenty-fourth District Twenty-fifth District Twenty-sixth District Twenty-seventh District | Twenty-eighth District 








HALSEY B. KNAPP WILLIAM C. ROOT ERNEST W. DUNBAR E. CHESLEY ALLEN yates SHAFER OLIVER C. ei PAUL S. BOND 
Balti ind 


Farmingdale, L. |., New York Pittstield, Massachusetts Cambridge, Massachusetts Halifax, Nova Scotia McKeesport, F : Mary Charlotte, Michigas 
Twenty-ninth District Thirtieth District Thirty-first District Thirty-second District Thirty-third District Thirty-fourth District Thirty-fifth District 








J. HAROLD STACEY 
Windsor, Vermont 
Thirty-seventh District 


HARRY L. EV ERETT 
lersey City. New Jersey 
Thirty-sixth District 


ROBERT L. CONN 
Springfield, Illinois 
Forty-fourth District 


HAROLD W. ALDRICH 
Inspiration, Arizona 


Forty-third District 


IRVING O. HUNT 
Wyoming, Pennsylvania 


Fifty-first District 


C. EDGAR DREHER 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Fiftieth District 


CHARLES W. PHILLIPS 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Fifty-seventh District 


ROY Z. THOMAS 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Fifty-eighth District 


EDUARDO MOORE 
Santiago, Chile 


SINCLAIR J: McGIBBON 
Sixty-fourth District * 


th, Australia 


Sixty-fifth District 


MIGUEL ARROJADO LISBOA 
Petropolis, Brazil 
Seventy-second District 


JORGE M. ZEGARRA 
Lima, Peru 
Seventy-first District 
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GEORGE D. HEGARTY 
Waterville, Maine 
Thirty-Eighth District 


WILLIAM S. DEWEY 
Cairo, IIlinois 
Forty-fifth District 


ROBERT L. PECK, Sr. 
Springfield, Tennessee 
Fifty-second District 


JAN KALFF, Jr. 
Wassenaar, Netherlands 


Fifty-ninth District 


RUDOLF HERRMANN 
Sanov. Czechoslovaki 


JAMES DONN 
Miami, Florida 
Thirty-ninth District 


CIUSEPPE BELLUZZO 
ilan, Italy 
Forty-sixth District 


HARRY VALDER 
Hamilton, New Zealand 
Fifty-third District 


DOMINGO MENDIZABAL 
Madrid, Spain 
Sixtieth District 


REIDAR BREKKE 
T 


dhjem, Norway 





Sixty-sixth District 


ERNST PRINZHORN 
Vienna, Austria 


Seventy-third District 


Sixty-seventh District 


ERNESTO VITERI 
Guatemala City, Guatemal 


CHARLES W. KENT 
Streator, Illinois 
Fortieth District 


Cc. C. TODD 
Bryan, Texas 
Forty-seventh District 


FRITZ RINGWALD 
Lucerne, Switzerland 
Fifty-fourth District 


HENRY WICNY 
Liege, Belgium 
Sixty-first District 


HUBERT W. BAKER 
Barranquilla, Colombia 
Sixty-eighth District 


CHAS. VON DER HUDE 
Copenh Denmark 





Seventy-fourth District 


Seventy-fifth District 


H. C. ANDERSON 
Ranger, Texas 
Forty-first District 


CHARLES F. ASHCROFT 
Sulphur Springs, Texas 
Forty-eighth District 


HUGH BRYAN 
Pietermaritzburg, South Africa 
Fifty-fifth District 


EDWARD F. McFADDIN 
Hope. Arkansas 
Sixty-second District 


EDWARD T. FLANDERS 
Macon, Georgia 
Sixty-ninth District 


BEN R. GELLING 
Sydney, Australia 
Seventy-sixth District 


A. 0. BOWDEN 
Silver City, New Mexico 
Forty-second District 


MAURICE DUPERREY 


aris, France 
Forty-ninth District 


ED. R. JOHNSON 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Fifty-sixth District 


DONATO GAMINARA 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Sixty-third District 


TAKASHI ISAKA 
Yokohama, japan 
Seventieth District 


EDO MARKOVIC 
Zagreb, jugosiavia 
Seventy-seventh District 
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Editorial Comment 


Modern Servants 


The Seattle convention report in this issue,cover- 
ing as it does the various phases of that great inter- 
national gathering, requires no additional word here. 
Tue Rorarian’s representative in Seattle has done, 
we believe our readers will agree, a most adequate 
job of reporting. 

However, attention should be called to the fact 
that the combined use of the airmail and telegraph 
were utilized in presenting such a complete report, 
excellently illustrated, all within a few days after the 
close of the convention, permitting this magazine, 
in many cases, to reach the homes of delegates in 
advance of their own arrival. 

This achievement, in which all members of the 
magazine’s staff have participated, may, incidentally, 
offer an idea to business men who in these days of 
uncertainty have available at hand these modern 
servants of communication from which they may 
not be deriving the fullest advantage. 


Hearts High! 


There is a type of man who, when any move- 
ment designed to better the condition of mankind 
wears thin under the cross tensions of indifference 
and opposition, is quick to announce that all such 
attempts are hopeless and destined to fail. The back- 
fence of the world is rimmed with these black birds 
whose only song is a deep-throated croak of “I told 
you so, I told you so.” 

Bad boys? Why, they say, boys must sow their 
wild oats. They always have. Graft in business? 
Really, you know, it can never be stopped. Laws 
are powerless. Poverty and unemployment? Why, 
the world has always had beggars and rich men. 
The poor will always be with us. You can’t change 
that. War? Why, my dear fellow, it is in human 





nature to fight, and—you know—human ature 
never changes. 

Pessimism can build up a plausible case, especially 
in the hands of a callow but clever cynic. But it over. 
looks facts, facts that are so common that they seem 
to have lost the power of attracting notice until at. 
tention is specifically directed to them. 

Take living conditions, for example. In the mid- 
dle ages sanitation was unknown, and filth coursed 
sluggishly down crudely paved streets. Disease was 
unchecked by human means. The Black Death re. 
duced the population of Europe by a third. And 
within the memory of men now living, little hope 
was held out for the person afflicted with tubercu- 
losis. The child born in 1932 has a far greater life 
expectancy than his grandfather or even his father. 
Surely here is progress. 

And to answer the assumption that the Aeart of 
man has not changed, contrast the unbridled bru- 
tality of a Roman gladiatorial combat where men 
fought to the death, with the concern evinced today 
when a workman is injured in a street. Let an earth- 
quake bring misery to a San Francisco, Tokyo, or 
Santiago, and succor is speeded literally from the 
ends of the earth. It is true that economic depres- 
sions have recurred with monotonous regularity, and 
that the world has never before known so wide- 
spread distress as at the present. But it is equally 
true that never before has it witnessed such general 

sympathy with and responsibility for the welfare of 
the one in trouble. 

And, it is not altogether significant that in our 
generation, man is at least ¢rying to reduce the 
causes of and to limit the means of waging wars. 


President Hoover's Proposal 


| Ftp latest proposal by President Hoover to the 
Geneva conference that nations effect a further dis 
armament by one-third their present strength, failed 
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meet with universal acceptance. While there are 
) LLL 

bose who hold that agreement to the plan would 
thos 


, 
save tne 


thers, principally France, ask for a more depend- 
) ble form of “security” before there can be disarma- 
ae on the scale suggested by Mr. Hoover. One 
provision in the President’s proposal has been over- 
looked by many critics of the plan, namely, that 
the way has been left open for modifying the plan 
wr compromises and concessions. 

It is likely that the United States will be called 
upon to make the concessions that she herself has 
iggested. France, so it has been pointed out unofh- 
cially, will wish to be assured of a reliable form of 
“curity.” And, as she has suggested to the United 
States government in previous years, the latter may 
be called upon to make disarmament compatible 
with security, by joining in military safeguards of 
any nation which might be subject to attack by an 


sug 


aggressor. 
“The question is certain to be put to the United 
States with greater force than at any time heretofore. 
If the United States, with the security of her posi- 
tion, is unwilling to join with other nations in 
assuring protection against aggression, by what man- 
ner of argument can she expect other nations to 
gamble their security to attain the desired end? 
However the President’s proposals may be finally 
accepted at Geneva they will be recognized every- 
where as a fine mark of statesmanship, and truly 
noble in the sincerity with which they have been 
offered. 


Coodwill in Sport 
Baron PIERRE DE COUBERTIN, to whom is 


attributed chief credit for the revival of the Olympic 
Games in 1896, in addressing a circular to all the 
governing bodies of sport has observed—“before all 
things it is necessary that we should preserve in 
sport those characteristics of nobility and chivalry 
which have distinguished it in the past, so that it 
may continue to play the same part in the education 
of the peoples of today as it played so admirably in 
the days of Ancient Greece.” 

This challenge was met at the ninth modern 
Olympiad at Amsterdam in 1928 which was practi- 
cally free from unpleasant or untoward incidents, 
proving that the Olympic Games are performing 
satisfactorily their function of spreading the cult of 
sport and sportsmanship throughout the whole 
world. 

This spirit should continue to grow at each Olym- 
piad. Los Angeles, whose beautiful stadium is the 


world billions now spent for armament, 





D4 
subject for THe Rortartan’s cover this month, will 
have its opportunity July 30 to August 14 for prov 
ing how worth while such relations can be; and 
Rotarians who have been attending the Seattle con 
vention will have opportunity to witness in opera- 
tion one more enterprise bringing together in friendly 
contact representatives from around the world. 
The modern Olympic Games have been and, no 
doubt, 
tional goodwill” 
they should be. 


will continue to be the factor for “interna- 


that Baron Coubertin intended that 


John Demosthenes Jones 


Wou all know him. He is in every Rotary club. 
He is the man who possesses certain enlightening 
ideas and experiences which the program committee 
decides should be the common property of the mem- 
bership. So, John Demosthenes Jones is called upon 
for a speech. 

And like as not John Demosthenes Jones is the 
member who is asked to make speeches at neighbor- 
ing clubs. He does so willingly and without com- 
pensation for travel. His nature is generous, and he 
is never deaf to the call for service. 

Now, the John Demosthenes Joneses are the breath 
of life to Rotary, for Rotary must have its speeches. 
They are the piece de résistance to nine out of ten 
Rotary sessions. 

Yet when a John D. Jones from a neighboring 
club comes to ours, how do we greet him? Usually 
the first thing we do is to drive into his head the fact 
that at such and such a minute the oratory in fhis 
club ceases. Or, perchance, if the oratory goes on, 
the audience goes out. Rotarians, a visitor is faceti- 
ously assured, have their livings to make. Meetings 
must close promptly and so... 

What do we next do for our invited guest? Hav- 
ing arranged to clip his speech sharply at the end, we 
proceed to take a liberal slice off at the beginning. 
Three out of four times those joyous and jovial rites 
which are sandwiched in between ice cream and the 
speaking are allowed to absorb eight or ten minutes 
of the time we had allotted to our orator. 

So John Demosthenes Jones plunges into his talk, 
and tries madly to cram his thirty-minute talk into 
twenty. The effort over, he stands in a crestfallen 
sweat. The relieved chairman gives him a hurried 
word of thanks, the closing song is mumbled, and 
t “let freedom ring” there is a dash for the door. 
Offices are calling. 

And the eighth wonder of the world is that John 
Demosthenes Jones doesn’t hurl coffee cups at our 
retreating backs! 
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Continued from page 31 
nations on the SETIETS «c:s log cabin booths 
lining the walls . .. Boy Scouts here and 
there to run errands everywhere 
groups of laughing, chatting men and 
women... correctly named “The House 
of Friendship.” 

From — 
Out in 


Nothing there to guide them 


Arizona where the bad men ai 
but the evening star 
hails Elmon “Pop” Coe. He is superin- 
tendent of a sanatorium at Phoenix. And 
he is six feet tall, not counting his twelve- 
pint hat, and weighs 220 pounds. Some 
boy! He said — 

“There has been some square talking 
and sound thinking in this convention. 
Rotarians aren’t afraid of facts, pleasant 


or otherwise. Reminds me of our I[nter- 


Under the Spreading Evergreen 


national Wheel Wabblers, Rotary’s own 
I.W.W., which we organized as a stunt 
program at Phoenix. We got the idea 
from an article in THe Rotarian about 
Rotary’s wheel wabbling. Well, we de- 
cided that all wheels wabble at one time 
or another, and that was nothing to be 
afraid of. We went further, and decided 
that we should have an honorary society 
for the men who wabble the wheel, be- 
cause they do three things for us. They 
entertain us, they worry us, and they 
keep us on our toes.” 

“Pop” saw he had an interested audi- 
ence, and went on. 

“So in place of the regular Rotary pro- 
gram we organized our I.W.W. Here are 
the officers: Worshipful Wheel Wabbler, 


Rotary Passes Another Milestone 


| Continued jrom page 29| 


critical-minded? How promote healthful 
community programs? Someone whose 
experience qualified him to speak was 
there with a suggestion, often an answer. 

And, as in all modern classrooms, the 

“students” were encouraged, so far as 
time permitted, to ask questions, to par 
ticipate in the cracking open of the prob- 
lems that district governors must face in 
1932-3. When a query brought the discus- 
sion from Rotary advanced calculus back 
to Rotary ABC’s, the new topic was taken 
up just as seriously, just as thoroughly. 

Canon William Thompson (Bill) Elliott, 
of Leeds, England, past president of Ro- 
tary International: Association for Britain 
and Ireland, provided the inspirational 
highlight of the sessions. Introduced as 
“the best legal mind lost to the legal 
profession, the best business mind lost 
to business,” he confirmed that character- 
ization with a clear-headed analysis of 
Rotary’s need and opportunity for leader- 
ship, and its danger. The latter, he de- 
clared, arises when “Rotary comes to 
regard its organization as more important 
than its ideas.” 

But “Jack Rotary,” as one headline- 
groping editor has dubbed the typical 
Rotarian, likes his play too. An under- 
current of fun bubbled to the surface in 
the closing session when Allen Street, of 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, past-director, 
had inadvertently let it be known that 
the day was his forty-sixth (though Tom 
Sutton afterwards convinced him that it 
was his forty-seventh) birthday. Allen 


was called to the platform to receive a 
“bag of gold,” contributed by those pres- 
ent. Third Vice-President John Nelson, 
of Montreal, in presenting it deplored that 
“while Charlie Barker was passing the 
hat” so many nations went off the gold 
standard that the forty-six coins “had but 


The long and the short of it! Presi- 
dent Pascall and Ramon Lorenzo, 
(left) Santa Clara, Cuba, governor 
of the Twenty-fifth District. 
















































the member who wabbled the , 
during the year; the Hub, t] 
whom most of the doubtful 
tate; the Supreme Speedo 
only qualification was s)x 
gress; the Grand Brake, th 
held the club back most during +} 
the Side Wheeler, the most ' 
able member; the Grand Axle. +) 
ber bearing the heavy work of th: 
the Wheel Wright, the ‘nicest 
and the Wheel Wrong, the 
neck.” 

“All very good,” suggested ¢] 
ence, “but where did you conx 

“Me? Huh? Why they mack 
Wheelbarrow because they said 
most of the dirty work.” 


iL 


the purchasing power of so mi 
per.” Which they in truth had, 
United States and 


pieces. 
The Untold Story 


But the iceberg illustration’s fitnes 
not stop with Victoria. The board 


Canadian 


ing and the Assembly contributed 1 
significance and success of the Seatt 
vention, but there is more, much mor 
its story. Few conventioners, for exam; 
peered behind the stage settings of t 
great auditorium to see Howard Feig 
ner, convention manager, quietly and ef 
ciently handling the hundreds of knot 
problems, both exasperating and ridic 
lous, that always arise. Few knew that 
for more than a year he has been plan 
ning and working towards the event 

And, if one were further to unravel t 
fascinating but untold tale, he wo 
have to visit homes and offices of Rotar 
ians not only in Seattle, but throughou 
the First District, Rotarians who g: 
unstintedly of their time and effort | 
bring the Seattle convention to the hig 
standard set by Vienna, Chicago, 2 
Dallas, to name the three most recen! 
The strands of the skein would lead ! 
the Chicago office of Rotary Internationa, 
and to the scores of self-effacing commit 
tee members scattered throughout 
entire Rotary world. 

For after all, conventions, swccess! 
conventions, do not happen. They 2" 
made—by men and women who serv 

















De izquierda a derecha, primera fila: Juan M. Roger, Chicago; M 


de Mello, Brazil. Segund: 
ternacional, Chicago; Ing. 
P. Coates, Comisionado, Montevideo, Uruguay. Tere 


Grupo de Rotarios de la Ameerica Latina que concurrieron a la 








Asamblea Internacional celebrada en 
Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


Hinojosa Flores, Chicago; I. B. Sutton, Ex 
nacional, Tampico, Mexico; Dr. Ramon Lorenzo, Gobernador, Cuba: Ing. J. Munoz Reyes, Com. Honorario, B la gy. Hora 
1 fila: Ing. Jorge M. Zegarra, Gobernador, Peru; Ruben Mazal. Mexico; Chesley R. Perry, S tario | 
Ernesto J. Aguilar, Director Internacional, Mexico; James H. Roth, Comisionado Especial; Heribert 
era fila: Montague S. Turner, Gobernador, Mexico; Ing. Spencer Va 
Gobernador, Centro America 


Brazil; Hubert W. Baker, Gobernador, Colombia; Lic. Ernesto Viteri, 


la Asamblea ... La Convencion 


Por Manuel Hinojosa Hores 


Ds ciudad acogedora, bella, embal 
samanda por el perfume de innumerables 
y maravillosas flores, flores de ensuefio 
que a nosotros, los que venimos del sur, 
nos parece imposible que puedan vivir en 
estas latitudes, es la que sirve de asiento a 
la Asamblea Internacional. 

Tal ambiente prepara los Animos, ya de 
suyo dispuestos, para abrirse a los pensa- 
mientos mas elevados, a los sentimientos 
mas nobles. 

Seria dificil contar con mejores auspi- 
cios. Los actos oficiales de la reunién se 
inician con un banquete que sirve para 
conocernos los unos a los otros, para 
comenzar la corriente de compafierismo 
que prevalecer4 en todos los actos siguien- 
tes, para hacer nuevas amistades y estre- 
har las viejas. Ameniza la comida una 
magnifica orquesta formada por rotarios 





locales. Los rotarios victorences nos han 
sorprendido gratamente como miusicos, 
como cicerones, como organizadores y, 
sobre todo, por su hospitalidad y por la 
belleza de su ciudad. 

Provincia de 
Alcalde de la 


ciudad de Victoria tienen frases de alto 


Fl Gobernador de la 
Colombia Britanica y el 


encomio para el movimiento rotario al 
pronunciar sus respectivos discursos de 
bienvenida. 

“Bob” Heun, Vice-presidente Interna- 
cional, y Luis Machado, Director Inter- 
nacional y brillante orador cubano, tienen 
a su cargo el interpretar nuestro agrade 
cimiento y el hacerse portavoces de los 
sentimientos que rapidamente se han apo- 
derado de nosotros. Machado termina su 
discurso con esta bella figura: “Es nuestro 
anhelo que las amistades que ahora re 


frescan nuestras almas continuen en su 
benéfica influencia con el desinterés y la 
constancia con que refrescan el ambiente 


de Victoria sus montanias 


F. miércoles principian los trabajos 


se trabaja intensamente, entusiastament 
dias. Se 


discurso del 


durante cuatro inauguran las 


labores con un President 
Pascall, quien a su figura atractiva aduna 
su palabra convincente y calida. Después, 
las principales figuras del rotarismo en el 
mundo vierten sobre las mentes abiertas 
de los que han venido a buscar saber e 
inspiracion para llevar a sus diversa 
regiones el mensaje de Rotary, un abund 
ante caudal de conocimientos, un sin 
numero de sugestiones basadas en la ex 
periencia o en el estudio 


Clinton Anderson. nuevo Pre sicle nte In 
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Rotary: “Tom” Sutton, Ex-Presidente In- 


ternacional, habla de la parte econémica 


de tal organizacioén; Wilfrid Andrews, de 
Inglaterra, Presidente del Comité Inter- 
nacional de Orientacion y Fines, hace una 
exposicién clara de las formas de aplica- 
cién del plan respectivo a la administra- 
cién de clubes grandes y pequefios. 

En la tarde del miércoles escuchamos 
las palabras de Louis E. Steinmann, de 
\mberes, Bélgica, Presidente del Comité 
Internacional de Relaciones Profesionales, 
v a Glyndon H. Crocker, de Cortland, N. 
York, Presidente del Comité Internacional 
de Re | iciones Social $, Que hablan sabia- 
mente sobre sus respectivas actividades. 

Una exposicién sugestiva sobre traba- 
jos en pro de los ninos y de los jOvenes 
estuvo a cargo del rotario de Groot, de 
los Angeles, California, de cuyo discurso 
entresacamos frases como éstas: “Hay 
que procurar que el nino desee realizar 
cosas buenas y, después, darle la oportuni- 
dad para que las lleve a cabo. Del nifio 
se consigue mas estimulando su amor 
propio en direccién correcta que cercan- 
dolo de prohibiciones 0 recomendaciones 
de caracter negativo.” 

Mas tarde ofimos de nuevo a “Bob” 
Heun que explica el funcionamiento de la 
\samblea de Distrito, y a Machado, quien 
en un asunto tan arido como la explica- 
cin de la forma en que ha de dirigirse 
una Asamblea de Distrito logra mezclar 
sabrosas bromas que se resuelven en car- 
cajadas que, como uno solo, mueven los 
pechos del sud-africano y del holandés, 
del neo-Z¢ landés \ del boli 1ano, del cana- 
diense \ del checo-eslovaco. 

No disponemos de bastante espacio 
para detallar todo lo tratado en esta im- 
portantisima reunion. Baste decir que las 
personas mas versadas en cada una de las 
actividades rotarias dieron catedra en sus 
diversas especialidades y que la ocasién 
deparé para nosotros la oportunidad de 
oir la sabia palabra de “Arch” Klumph, 
y la brillante y elocuente frase de William 
T. Elliott, gran orador inglés. También 
pudimos adquirir una idea general de las 
actividades de Rotary en el mundo entero 
va oyendo a Munoz Reyes, de Bolivia, o 
a Fred Birks, de Australia, al Dr. Loren- 
zo, de Cuba, o a Rudolph Herrmann, de 
Checo-Eslovaquia, a Herbert Schofield, 
de Inglaterra o a Ernesto Aguilar, de 
México. 

La instalacién de un teléfono bi-lingiie, 
espanol-inglés, similar al que se emplea 
en la Liga de las Naciones y en la Unién 
Pan-Americana, colocé a los rotarios de 
habla espafiola en posicién de estar en 
constante y completa comunicacién con 
las ideas de los rotarios de habla inglesa. 





ternacional, explica la organizacién de 





Esta ha sido una mejora de inapreciable 
valor para los rotarios ibero-americanos 
que no hablan inglés. 

Y ya en un ambiente de franca cama- 
raderia la Ultima sesidn se abrié con unas 
palabras de despedida de Sydney Pascall, 
que no obstante la decantada flema in- 
glesa, salian de su boca veladas por la 
emocion, y en ella éimos, casi para ter- 
minar, este brillante simil de Ernesto 
Viteri, de Guatemala: “Si en mi tierra 
causaran derechos aduanales los afectos, 
a mi regreso tendria que pagar una canti- 
dad exorbitante, pues me llevo de aqui 
todo un cargamento.” 

Y después de una comida en que nos 
reunimos todos los rotarios que hablamos 
espanol y portugués, nos despedimos para 
reunirnos de nuevo en Seattle. 


DD: LA suave quietud de Victoria, a 
través de un mar tranquilo circundado de 
fértiles islas, pasamos a Seattle, de vida 
intensa y precipitada, como toda ciudad 
americana de importancia. Seattle se ha 
engalanado para recibir a los rotarios que 
a millares llegan en todos los trenes y en 
todos los barcos. La ciudad es distinta, 
pero el panorama no es menos bello. 

El terreno es quebrado, las residencias 
hermosas, las calles son verdaderas “mon- 
taflas rusas” y el puerto, con sus islas y 
sus albuferas, con sus enormes muelles y 
sus astilleros lo mismo despierta en el 
animo la admiracién por su belleza que 
por el esfuerzo humano que en su cons- 
truccién se ha empleado. A los lejos, las 
colinas, con sus pinos enormes y fron- 
dosos, y las montafias, con sus cumbres 
nevadas, combinan desde el verde negro 
y el azul clarisimo hasta el blanco in- 
maculado de las cumbres. 

El Auditorio, enorme edificio de pesada 
estructura, y la “Casa de la Amistad,” 
improvisada floresta en que la rosa y el 
pino rivalizan en fragancia,son los lugares 
en que el pensamiento y el corazén ro- 
tarios tendran ocasién de abrirse a las 
expresiones mas amplias, a las manifesta- 
ciones mas sinceras. 

Después de discurtirse en la tarde del 
lunes las reformas y las inovaciones a la 
legislacién rotaria, en la noche se abren 
formalmente los trabajos de la Conven- 
cién, en el Auditorio, con un impresion- 
ante acto. 

El escenario, en que aparecen el Presi- 
dente Pascall y los demas funcionarios 
internacionales de la institucién,esta bella- 
mente decorado con rugosos troncos de 
pinos frondosos y otros ejemplares de esta 
maravillosa flora, y al fondo aparece 
majestuoso el Monte Rainier. 

El Gobernador del Estado de WaAsh- 
ington, el alcalde de la ciudad, el Gober- 


THE ROTA] 
nador del ler. Distrito Rota; 
dente del Rotary Club de § 
con frases cordiales para dai 
venida en su nombre y en 
presentados. Contesta Aln 
presidente de Rotary Int 
después el Presidente Pas 
sugestiva relacioén de su yi 
del mundo, como portador d 
Rotary a las regiones mis 
los pueblos mas remotos. 

En los dias que siguen se ya 
ando los numeros oficiales 
vencién. Los discursos tocan 
mas variados y nos ofrecen la , 
oir la relacién de los viajes 
Davidson por el lejano Orient 
plantado la semilla del rota: 
numeros paises, a Ernst Pri 
Viena, que habla sobre act; 
caracter civico en Europa, al 1D; 
de Cuba, que trata del analfabet 
se habla también del Esperanto, \ 
posibilidades del Océano Paci! 
centro de la civilizacién futura \ 
tarismo como medio de llegar 
prensi6n internacional mas amplia. | 
toda esta serie de piezas orator 


notable discurso del gran orador \\ 
T. Elliott de Inglaterra sobri 
Rotary en la presente crisis. 

Hay almuerzos y comidas 
dentes de club, de secretarios di 
ferreteros, de médicos, de electricist 
educadores, etc., en los que los rot 
cada actividad extienden su visi 
sus propios negocios o sobre sus pr 
profesiones en una amplitud mu: 

Entre discurso y discurso se inter 


tantes toman parte y entre ]a musica 
cada que nos ofrecen hay una vie; 
cién mexicana y nuestra “Golo 
que aca, tan alejados de nuestras pat: 
tienen un encanto que nos conmue\ 

Clinton Anderson resulta desig: 
por aclamacién como el nuevo Pres 
de Rotary International y dos latino 
canos, Ernesto J. Aguilar, de Meés 
Luis Machado y Ortega, de Cuba, tig 
ran entre los directores internacio! 
para el afio entrante. 

Podriamos escribir muchas pagi! 
fuéramos a detallar todos los festejos 
parados en honor de los rotarios, 
atenciones que se nos han brindad 


hospitalidad cordial que el pueblo ente: 


de Seattle nos ha ofrecido, pero e! espa 
de que disponemos es_asfixiant 
preciso terminar. Nos despedimos |! 
do nuestros corazones y nuestros cet 


fortalecidos con nuevos afectos, con sen 


mientos mas elevados, con ideas 


rotar 


claras de nuestros deberes com: 
y como hombres. 


























































wheel ts 
British 


the Rotary 


the 


ng im 


na, 


convention of Rotary Inter- 
nal: Britain and Ireland. It 


a 
near 


ng the 


headliners 


eeting were (left to right 
picture ): J. V. Stainer, 


yor of Folkstone; H.R.H. 
? 1ddres ‘. 


Rotary 
tional, 1931-2. Elected to 
presidency of R.I.B.I. for 1932 
>» was Hugh E. 
Gateshead-upon-Tyne, England. 


president of 


not 
Isles 
opinion of the 2,300 Ro- 
who met in Folkstone, 
May 7-10, at the an- 


recora attendance. 
on the 
im of this highly success- 


the Prince George, patron of 
_B.1., who gave the open- 
retiring President 
Herbert Schofield of R.1.B.1., 

Robert E. Heun, first vice- 
Interna- 
the 


Galloway of 


























Rotary Around the World 


Argentina 
Man 


of Peace 


Rosanio—Rotarians of Rosario devoted a fé- 
cent meeting to eulogizing France's late Aristide 
Briand; 
the Rotary Club of Paris. Another meeting was 


1 
devoted to the 


a telegram of condolence was sent to 
observance of the Goethe an- 


niversary at which the German consular rep- 


resentative in Rosario was guest of honor. 
Australia 
New Club 


MarysoroucH—A charter has been presented 
to the recently organized Rotary Club of Mary- 


borough, Queensland, by Frederick R. Burley, 
governor of the Seventy-sixth District. 
Austria 
Féte the Heuns 

VieNNa—Representatives of Rotary clubs 


in a 500-kilometer radius of Vienna were 
guests of the club in this city on May 18 
at a meeting in honor of Robert E. Heun., first 
\ resident of Rotary International, and Mrs. 


H who were traveling in Europe. 
Straits Settlements 


} 


Pascall Number” 


Sincapo . P 
‘GAPORE—The March number of Roda, 


: magazine of the Rotary clubs of 
™ ya and Siam, is editorialized as a “Pascall 
Sumber, by way of greeting to the president 
y Rotary International when he visited several 


z 
% 


the clubs in that part of the world, 


Brief items relating 


ta ry ry U , 
Or descriving Rotar\ 


this and the three following pages, a re 


Brazil 
Honor Washington 

Rio pE JANEIRO—The Rotary Club of Rio de 
Janeiro has established a library in another 


Washington 


school in this city in honor of the 


Bicentennial. 
Good Fellows 


Better fellowship is being pro- 
olis Rotary 
meetings at the 


PETROPOLIs- 
moted among members of the Petro 
Club by a series of informal 


homes of members. 


Teeth Attended 


Frisurco—Periodical dental clinics for school 


children and a public dental clinic for those 


who cannot otherwise afford proper dental care 


have been provided in Friburgo by Rotarians. 


Chile 


Donate $200 


CoRONE! The Rotary Club of Coronel has 
donated $200 to the cause of unemployment 
in this city. 


For Health's Sake 


Los ANpEs—Los Andes Rotarians are sending 


a second group of children to a mountain 


health resort. The first group of children sent 
there by the club has returned much improved 


in health. 


Abate Delinquency 


Tatca—The eradication of juvenile mendici- 
ty is one of the 
Talca Rotary Club. 


community projects of the 


to Rotary club activities of an 


p) ograms oT 


Outstanding « racte 
unusu nterest will be found 
gular feature of} THe Rorart 
td ) 
Stud) Bus NESS Cu ¢ 
VALDIVIA— 1 Rotary Club of Va i 
devoting a I eul to 
tudy and discussion of the depression 
Ways to recove 
Ecuador 
. = 
For Poo: Relief 
GUAYAQUII The last meeting of ea 
of the Guayaquil Rotary Club i 
evening, i ] I tee peeing t 
freshment; 1 member pa the t 
regular me vhether or not he attend 
the difference in the cost is placed in a 
for poor relief 


I 


Egypt 


Prizes for Scholarship 


ALEXANDRIA—Five annual prize 
each have een instituted the A 
Rotary Club to be awarded to b 
at the elementa ool in t ( 
to tree instruction At publi 
the awards, the recipients will hear an a 
on the meaning of Rotary and its applic 
principles. 
Honor King Fuad 
Carro—At a luncheon given by the Rota 
j 


Club of Cairo immediately preceding the birtl 


day of Honorary Rotarian H. M. King Fuad, it 
was unanimously decided to contribute the sun 


of £20 to the Cairo Soup Kitchens in honor of 


the Royal anniversary. 
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It’s Rota } ha mony here. 


at the fellowship dinner of the Victoria Assembly, the 1932 
nors which was held prior to the Seattle Convention. The members, all Rotarians, ai 
standin Walter Luney, John Wood, James M. Miller (conductor), George Ozard; seated 


iS 


field, Frank Waring, James Beatty, Frank Sehl, Major Harry 


France 
la k e Cu J |; 
ly IX to 
\ ) re 
t it 
XD R | 1 
lreatment fe ( ldren 
STRASE IK st urg 
i id ind 
alti t t i ent 
Cermany 
Vast ale 
M Mu 
l las 
Mann, Bruno |] ( Waldau 
India 
Entertain f Charity) 
| A und 
R ( i Oo 
rT 
ini WW eid 
t I M Hot t pronts 
W t t 
Mexico 
(bout Hygien 
Morevia—aA i has 
mn publ Morelia 
wl tea and parent il Rotarians 
Belgi 
B) gium 
127,500 ij ancs G: er 
A total of 127 fra has b given by 
e Rota cit ot Belgiur t be used in the 
! 


Norway 


Receives $5,00 


m for aiding crippled children. 


t 
BeERGEN—The Rotary Club of Bergen has re 
ceived a gift of $5 through the generosit\ 
of Rotarian Thorleif Evanths, governor of the 


Sixtv-seventh 





District 


| > ‘ 
New Zealand 

lid Returned Soldiers 

New PirymMoutH—Rotarians of New Plymouth 
have recently voted to make a donation to the 


eturned soldiers’ association fund in this cit 


‘ocational Guidance 


WELLINGTON—Agricultural training has been 
successfully given to ninety-two unemployed 
boys of Wellington by the local Rotary club 
in cooperation with the Y. M. C. A. In addi- 
tion to practical farming work, these boys re- 
ceived moral and physical training. Apart from 
the aspect of preparing them for a possible life’s 
vocation, the improvement in their physical 
fitness has more than justified the idea. Fol- 
lowing this “apprenticeship,” many of the boys 
have become gainfully emploved in farming. It 
is considered one of the outstanding unemploy- 
ment experiments being made in New Zealand. 


Mt. McKinley has again claimed 
its toll, and youthful Rotarian 
Theodore G. Koven of the Jersey 
City (N. ].) club has made th: 
supreme sacrifice in the search for 
truth. Because of his ability in his 
hobby, mountain climbing, he had 
offered his services for the cause 
of science. As a member of an ex- 
pedition party which was codper- 
ating in a world-wide survey of 
cosmic rays, he and his companion 
became victims of the icy slopes of 
North America’s highest mounta:n. 
The body was recently found. Mr. 
Koven was president of a boiler 
manufacturing company in Jersey 
City, and was active in various 

civic and business enterprises. 


THE R 


The talented orchestra of the Rotary Club of Victoria, B. C., pro: 


“training school” for the 11 


Watts, Horace Plinley, 


Palestine 
Second Club 


Haira—The second club in | 


organized in the cit 


presentation being made in B 


Spain 
Charity 
ALICANTE—A central cl 


civic Organizations contri 


ng for the needy has been 


Alicante Rotary Club. 
Make Children Merry 


VALLADOLID—Rotarians of 


organization called “The 


which recently provided a 


in a local orphanage. Ente 
} 


a cinema, vaudeville, refres 
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nme in 
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which consists of 
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ft to right) Ro- 


{lé j 
tarians Knudson, 
rogers, Reed, 
Egge 
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and 
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Oakland club. 











































lrish Free State 
t Paid 
Until all newspapers regularly un- 
tual net paid circulation for sales, 
ing will not be lessened,” is the 
d by 


manager of 


Rotarian Thomas A. Gre- 
the Trish 


t and advocate of audited circulation 


Dublin 


i in the Irish Free State, in an 
red recently to the Cork Rotary 


Selling. 


England 
) for Civic Slogan 
Publicity for Ramsgate as a holi- 


the 
cent meetings of the Rotary club in 


ATE 


has been subject of discussion 


\ prize of £10 was offered for the 
yan, 
Club for Unemployed 
SMETHWICK—Rotary Anns of Smethwick 
\ £30 for the club 


raised 
r the unemployed by means of a whist drive. 


recently over 


This club, started over seventeen months ago 
by Smethwick Rotarians, has been used by about 
four hundred men daily. 
As You Like It 
STRATFORD-ON-AvoN—Rotarians of Stratford- 
en-Avon attended en masse the play ‘As You 
Like It” at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
on May 25. 
Economic Study 
SCARBOROUGH—The vocation service commit- 
ce of the Scarborough Rotary Club has con 
1 . 1 
Gucted an economic study circle throughout 
recent months, meeting fortnightly. 
> 
Back to the Farm 


: Wuittey Bay—A successful welfare scheme 
for the unemployed of its district been 
the Whitley Bay Rotary Club. 
deserving unemployed men have 
each been given 300 square yards to cultivate, 
through the kindness of the local council. 
Sea Scouts 
FaLMouTH—A troup of Sea Scouts has been 
formed in Falmouth, due to the efforts’ of local 


t 
{ 


has 
initiated by 


Ninety-two 





was held recently 


ball 


the 


Rotarians, and a 


order to increase funds of the novement 


Canada 


Successful Minstrel 


EDMONTON, ALTA The coffers of the Rotary 
Club of Edmonton have been enriched by the 
sum of $1,127.01, the net proceeds indicated 


in the final statement of the minstrel show 


committee. 
Speed 


Farts, Ont.—The tenth 


of the Smith Falls Rotary 


SMITH anniversary 


Club was celebrated 


with twenty Montreal Rotarians in attendance. 
The visitors made the journey of 129 miles 
by train in 120 minutes. 
Grandson Born 

MonTREAL, Que.—A grandson was recently 


born to the Montreal Rotary Club in the person 
of Ausable Forks, New York. 
is Plattsburg, N. Y. 


The proud parent 


International Guests 


Ketowna, B. C.—Representatives of nearly 


a score of nations were luncheon guests of the 


Kelowna Rotary Club recently. Each guest was 


invited to give a brief talk on his 1 


pressions 


of Canada as compared with his native land 
Entertained 

Members of the Port Arthur and Fort Wil 
lam Rotary clubs entertained twenty-two con 
\ention-bound Rotarians and their wives from 
the British Isles, New Zealand and South Africa 


upon their arrival June 9. Golf, visits to indus- 


trial plants, motoring, and a joint ladies’ night 


dinner featured. 


Alaska 
Seventh Birthday 


KETCHIKAN—Rotarians, past and present, 


were 


of 


Ketchikan celebrated the seventh birthday of 
the local club on May 9g. A letter was read 
from Governor George A. Parks in which he 


accepted honorary membership in the club, to 
which he had recently been elected. 


1 





States 


United 


Tribute to Doumei 

Cuicaco, | \ tuibut 

nt Pau ) | } ‘ 

en hun ibe f the R Club of 
(nicayvo at t eun l 
the eulogy wa ide by Rotarian } NV 
onsul for France in Chicago 
Small but Mighty 

BEAUMON Cal a Beaumont R 
Club, with only twelve embers, 1 
the most coveted riz rt » 
* Rotary International, a 
for the most outstanding service | i Rota 
club in this district from September 1 
to May 1, 1932. 


Cooper ation 


East Orance, N. J.—The Rotary Club of 
East Orange is recently conducted a 
ful hobby show in codperation 
ice clubs of the Oranges and M I 
service clubs incil of these i t 
representatives from five Rot t 
Kiwanis clubs, two Lion | \ 
an’s Business and Professional eo 
show and tne vi ub 
tiated by Pet \. Smith, a past president 
the East Orange Rotary Club 
International Idea 

Sr. PETER: Fra.—t t 
weeks, the international relation 
the Rotary Club of St. Petersburg “ 
sending i etter if spanish ind t 
describing St. Pet urge and it umor 
to each of the y8 Rota S 
speaking countri The lett also infor | 
the clubs that a bureau of Spanish-A ican 
information available to anyone d be tab 
lished in the J College, through the efforts 
of the St. Petersburg Rotarian ind licited 
the cooperation of the clubs in furnishing the 
college with the latest information available 
concerning their own countric 

J. Francisco de Villafranca, a member of the 
local committee and consul of Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua in St. Petersburg, has been aidin 


ersonally in promoting this international good 
P I & é 

















Rotarians of Centralia, Illinois, are aiding the cause of good citizenship 
by bringing thirty-six high school boys, selected by a rotating faculty 
committee, into the atmosphere of Rotary each year. The Junior Rotarians, 
pictured above, recently luncheon guests of the club, took charge of 
the meeting for thirty minutes and showed the “Dads” a thing or two. 


Follou ing two splendid talks, 


a resolution of thanks was presented by 


the boys for making this helpful relationship possible. 


will work by writing letters to all the “‘minis- 
ters of education” in these countries, in which 
he outlines the plan for establishing a Spanish- 
American library in this city and seeks the co- 
Operation of these officials. Shipments of books 
in the Spanish language have already been re- 
ceived from eight countries. 

The St. Petersburg club is also sending con- 
gratulations to each of the Rotary clubs in 
the Spanish-American countries on their re- 
spective Independence days, and a column in 
the club publication is dedicated at that time 
to a brief description of the country. 


Sojourners 


PASADENA, CaLiF.—From eight to thirty mem- 
bers make up the Sojourners Club of the 
Rotary Club of Pasadena. This club within a 
club is composed of the many Rotarians who 
spend the winter months and other times of 
the year in this city They meet with the 
Rotary club, have a table for themselves, and 





contribute to the club affairs, financially and 
otherwise. The Pasadena Rotary Club claims 
an increase in membership during the past year, 
and a year full of active participation in com- 


munity affairs. 


Golf for Conventioners 


Monrerey, Catir.—Monterey Rotarians were 
hosts to visiting Rotarians en route to and com- 
ing from the Rotary International Convention 
at a golf tournament, an 18-hole medal com- 
petition, from June 10 to July 4. A _ great 
many responses had been received from club 


presidents and district governors all of whom 
were sent notices of the tournament which was 
held on the historic Del Monte course. 


Pipe of Peace 


Keokuk, Iowa—Four hundred ninety-nine 
Rotary clubs in sixty-six countries have received 
a message of goodwill from the Rotary Club of 
Keokuk. A_ special letterhead portraying an 
Indian peace pipe and a likeness of Chief Keo- 
kuk, friendly leader of the Sac and Fox tribes 
of Indians for whom the city was named, was 
designed, and on it an invitation was extended 
for each club to smoke in spirit the pipe of 
peace with Keokuk Rotarians, as an expression 
of international goodwill and fellowship. Let- 
ters, curios, and anecdotes have been received 
from many countries in reply to this friendly 
gesture, 


Tooth Brush Drill 

Perry, Fra.—More than four hundred school 
children of the Perry, Florida, public schools 
have been receiving instruction on how to clean 
their teeth, and more than one hundred tooth 
brushes have been donated to poor children 
through the sponsorship and generosity of local 
Rotarians. 


Of Age 

Des Moines, lowa—The Des Moines Rotary 
Club has reached its majority. The twenty-first 
birthday of the twenty-seventh club of Rotary 
International was celebrated on May 5; thirteen 
of the forty charter members who are still 





THE 


members of the club had c!} 
and presented the prograr 
charter members have ser\ 
as vice-presidents, and thr 
urers of the club. 


Meet with Farmers 


FREMONT, NEB.—The Fri 
in order to promote bett 
farmers in this community, j 
with them in the rural dist; 


Boundary “Erased” 

Great Fatis, Mont.—Mont: 
Canada, Rotarians have by 
securing governmental action 
possible the wiping out of 
except for governmental pur 
cier National Park in Montana 
ton Lakes National Park in 

“Permanently commemorating 
ing relationship of peace and ¢ 
the people and governments of ( 
United States,” is the wording 
bill recently passed by Congr 
the President, which appea 
tablet used in the dedication 
Glacier International Peace Pai 

Representatives of the nati 
of Canada and the United Stat 
and provincial governments of M 
Alberta met with many visiting R 
were en route to the Seatt 
Rotary International. 


Meet on the Gulf 


PascaGouLa, Miss.—One of t 
and interesting meetings of the | 
tary Club was held jointly wit 
club of Moss Point on the Gulf of M 
board the Coast Guard cutter Ki 
sixty Rotarians and their wives 
chicken dinner, some were tak 


at a nearby island beach, and 
time was had by all. 


Visit Toronto 


BuFraLo, N. Y.—Forty-eight 1 
Buffalo Rotary Club found a h 
awaiting them when they visited the 
club recently. 


School Emergency Met 


SARASOTA, FLta.—The Junior and Ser 
schools of Sarasota have been 
the full required nine-month 





maintaining its complete accrediti 
ments, because the local Rotary club 
took the situation in hand and sp 
completed a drive, within a week, 
all necessary funds. Defaulted and « 
payments occasioned the emerge! 


Aid Traffic Conditions 


SANDusKy, Onio—Through t 
the Rotary Club of Sandusky, t 
have been greatly improved. ! 
death of a child, immediate 
brought to bear by members of 
representative appeared before the 
sion and soon unemployed men 
police authority at dangerous inters¢ 
dusky Rotarians have also institut 
health” school for all children w! 
tive; they are given special care, t 
and from school, and given ¢! 
meals, 




































































Viich 
Vital 





LY; 


in getting to Meriden. I was 
that William Hogan, who had 
my pitcher during the previous 
had signed with Meriden and 
i recommended me to the manager 
he heard that the catcher that 


iC 


heen engaged had failed to report. 


The Meriden manager said, “We are 
‘ng an exhibition game with the 
University team this afternoon and 


e< 


will catch. If you appeal to me | 


Will 


| sign you. 


Fox UNATELY I made a_ good 
wing against the Elis and that night 
the manager signed me to a Meriden con- 
ict for $90 a month, a big sum in those 
lays, and it seemed too good to be true. 
That was my first professional base- 
| engagement and I must have made 
good showing for on the last day of 
season, the fans gave me a gold 
ich and chain. It was my misfor- 
tune many years later when I was in 
National League to have this me- 
ento of my early baseball days stolen 
rom a club house. 

[hat was a start in baseball that lasted 
to this day when I am trying for another 
pennant in my seventieth year. 

As many know, my name is really 
Cornelius McGillicuddy. McGillicuddy 

as such an odd jumble of consonants 

d vowels that people of East Brook- 
held shortened it to Mack and my father, 
Michael, was called Mr. Mack far more 
times than his real patronymic. 

When I began to play baseball I was 
always known as Mack, and so it is to 
this day although I have never legally 
changed it and must use the name of 
McGillicuddy on all important papers. 

In fact I had played in the major 
agues and managed the Pittsburgh 
team without anybody knowing that I 
had any other name except Mack. 

My real name became known in an 
odd manner. O. P. Caylor, then sports 

litor of the New York Herald, had 
some business dealings with a cousin of 
mine, who quite incidentally told him 
that he had a relative in the major 
eagues, 

“Who is he?” asked Mr. Caylor. 

“Why he is McGillicuddy of the Pitts- 
burgh team,” replied my cousin. 

“You're mistaken,” Caylor came back, 
‘there’s no such player in the National 
League. I know them all.” 

The cousin then explained. Caylor 
never said a word about it, but when 


“ym Not Ready to Quit” 


the Pirates made their next visit to New 


York, the Herald carried an eight col 


umn streamer that read: 
“McGitiicuppy’s Pirates Are HERE 
Topay.” 
Then in the story the sporting writer 
told his readers that a National League 








Gabby Street welcomes Connie 
Mack to St. Louis for the World 
Series of 1930 in which the Cardi- 
nals were the victims of the 

Athletics. 


manager had been in baseball under 
another name. 

Now at no time had I ever attempted 
to conceal my right name. I was not 
ashamed of it and merely thought the 
name Mack would not be so unwieldly 
as McGillicuddy in my profession. 

Yet not a member of my own Pirates 
knew of my name until they read Cay- 
lor’s article. That afternoon I was a mark 
for the gibes of all opposing players. 
Every Giant player took a hand in say- 
ing something about McGillicuddy. 

The Herald’s story was copied all over 
the circuit, and in every city I visited 








the fans made me a mark for thei: 
humor. They thought the name Mc 
Gillicuddy quite funny, and so it is. 
That was nothing to what | got when 
the Pirates returned to Pittsburgh. | 
heard it all through the first game at 
home, and when I was leaving the park 
a group of small boys followed me fo 
blocks yelling: “Look at MeGillicuddy.’ 


All that season I was McGillicuddied to 


‘ 


a trazzle before the novelty wore otf 


My salary in the Connecticut Stat 
League had advanced to $200 a month 
by 1886, and I thought I was on the 
road to wealth. By this time I was con 
vinced that baseball was my real job, toi 
I was steadily improving as a catcher and 
felt sure it was only a question of um« 
when I would be with a major-leagu 
team. 

It came quicker than I expected. In 
the month of September that year Walter 
Hewitt, owner of the Washington team, 
then a member of the National League, 
came to our circuit and bought me with 
four other players for $3,500, whic! 
was regarded as a daring risk of money 
in those days. 

The Washington club paid me $8 
for finishing the season of 1886 with it, 
and I signed a contract calling for $2,750 
for 1887. 

The East Brookfield boy so excited 
the emotions of Washington fans in 1887 
with his catching that at the end of the 
season they clubbed together and gave 
him a handsome silver tea set. The 
presentation was made by Nicholas E. 
Young, then president of the league, 
which at the time had its headquarters 
in Washington. 

I returned to East Brookheld that 
Fall a hero and during the off season 
married Margaret Hogan, of Spencer, a 
nearby town. Three children, two boys 
and a girl, sprang from that union. 
Both of these sons are in baseball. Ear! 
coaches the Athletics’ pitchers and Roy 





is secretary of the Portland club of the 
Pacific Coast League. My first wife died 


five years after our marriage. 


Wi suincton had a new mana 


I 





ger in 1888 in the person of Ted Sul 
van, who was one of the greatest charac 
ters in baseball and celebrated for his 
audacious moves in the sport. 

That year he took the Senators on a 
training trip to Jacksonville, Florida, 
the first time on record a club went to 
that expense, and the country rang with 
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the praises of the Washington owners 
lor their enterprise. 

It was enterprise all right, but there 
was an utter absence of the luxury you 
see on present-day training trips. We left 
Washington in a day coach and a sleeper 
That 


kind of traveling is known to this day 


was hooked on down the line. 
in baseball as a “Sullivan Special.” 

The players were provided with seven 
berths on this sleeper for fourteen men, 
so everybody doubled up. Their “hotel” 
consisted of two shacks on the outskirts 
of the city near the ballpark where a 
painstaking, motherly type of woman 
gave each player a bed and three meals 
tor one dollar a day. 

Yet we all thought we were the luck- 
iest players in the world for being taken 
to the land of sunshine to get into con- 
dition for playing. 
Ted >was a colorful character. I re- 
member on the way back to Washing- 
ton we stopped at Charleston, S. C., for 
a game. Ball clubs were not welcome in 
hotels in those days. I remember 
in Charleston 


many 
that the third best hotel 
took a chance on us and gave us accom- 
that we 


modations with the 


players did not eat in the regular dining- 


proviso 


room. They fed us in an old storeroom 


near the kitchen. 


a CAN remember that at the start of 
the meal, Ted flashed a silver dollar and 
banged it down on the table and told 
the colored waiter that he would get it if 
he fed us well. At the end of the meal, 
Ted suddenly remembered that he had 
to see the hotel manager about some- 
thing. He picked up the dollar and said 
back, but he 
same bit of 


he would be never re- 


turned. He worked this 
skullduggery at every hotel we visited on 
the way to Washington. 

I was too young for the Civil War and 
too old for the World War, but I did take 
part in two baseball wars. The first was 
in 1890 when the players thought they 
could operate a league of their own. 

I jumped the Washington club for the 
Buffalo team, of the Brotherhood, as the 
league was called, and moreover put all 
of my savings in stock. The loop was a 
fiasco and broke up at the end of the one 
season. I not only lost all my baseball 
savings but wasn’t even paid any salary 
in the last half of the season. 

The National League owners took ail 
the jumpers back at reduced salaries 
and in 1891 I was with Pittsburgh and 
stayed there until 1896. 

Perhaps the most picturesque char- 
acter I ever met in baseball was the 


widely known Rube Waddell, a left- 


handed pitcher of rare ability whose ec- 
centricities won him undying fame. 

During my career I had Waddell with 
me twice, first with the Milwaukee club 
and later with the Athletics. The Rube 
had deserted organized baseball and was 
playing with an independent team in 
Punxatawney, Pennsylvania, when I first 
engaged him. My Milwaukee club was 
in urgent need of another pitcher when I 
suddenly thought of Waddell. 

I knew that the Rube was untractable, 
harder than a 
would give me a lot of trouble. I also 


mule to manage, and 
knew he was a wonderful pitcher and 
that I needed one. 

So I jumped on a train in Milwaukee 
and duly arrived in Punxatawney. | 
thought it a good idea to conceal the 
reason for my visit. Were my presence 
discovered, the owners of the local team 
would immediately know that I was 
there to carry their star pitcher away 
with me. 

So I went to the hotel and registered 
under an assumed name. Then I[ tele- 
phoned to Waddell. I gave him my room 
number and asked him to come over. 

We were not long in coming to terms. 
My next task was to get him quietly out 
of the city. First of all I went to the 
station and bought two railroad tickets 
to Milwaukee. 

Waddell had told me that he owed 
bills to several merchants in the town 
and I agreed to go around with him 
and pay them. He led me to the main 





High Lights in 
Connie Mack's Career 


Born, December 23, 1862, in East Brook- 
field, Massachusetts. 

First professional baseball engagement 
with the Meriden team of the Con- 
necticut League in 1884 as a catcher. 

With Hartford in same league, 1885 and 
1886. 

Sold to the Washington club, of the Na- 
tional League, in September 1886 
with four other players for $3,500. 

Married Margaret Hogan in 1887, who 
died five years later. 

Jumped to the Buffalo Brotherhood team 
in 1890. 

Catcher for Pittsburgh club in 1891. 

Playing career shortened by a broken leg 
sustained in a game in 1893. 

Appointed manager of the Pittsburgh 
team in 1894. 

Released at end of 1896. 

Manager and part owner of the Milwau- 
kee club from 1897 to 1900. 

Manager and part owner of Philadelphia 
Athletics from 1901 to present day. 

Married Katherine Hallahan in 1gro. 

Received $10,000 Bok award in 1930. 

Joined Rotary Club of Philadelphia in 
1931. 

















thoroughfare and we start 
store to store paying ck 
When we had gone aly 
I examined my bank ro! 
it nearly exhausted. I had 
a hundred dollars and | 
























































about eleven dollars. 
“There’s just one mor 
tested the Rube, “and | w; 
1 owe the express company 
lars for shipping a hunting 
So I paid that bill and t 
that I could meet no furt! 
Then I ordered him to 
fects and come at once to 
which he did. I timed o 
from the hotel so that 
reach the railroad station 
two minutes before the train | 
I did not want the res 
Waddell displaying himselt 
tion with his grip and in « 
a stranger. 
out. 
When we arrived at the stat 


The secret would 


huddled together at the ext: 
so as not to be conspicuous. § 
a half dozen determined-lookin 
walked up to us. My heart was 
mouth. The spokesman stepped 
ward. . 

“Can I have a word with y 
said, 

I had the feeling right then that s 
thing was about to happen w! 
cause me to lose Waddell. 

The leader of the group 
me. “You are Connie Mack, tl 
ager?” he said. “Well, we'r 
ers of the Punxatawney team. W: 
came here to express our thanks t 
for ridding this town of the 
son we ever had here.” 

Without another word they 
away. 


ii RETURNED to Milwaukee | 
Waddell proved a gem and quick! 
came my most successful pitcher a 
remarkable drawing-card as well. | 
regretted the visit to Punxatawney 2 
the debts I paid to its merchants. 

In baseball as well as in business j 
must have a definite program 
want to succeed. I remembet 
season we were playing a game 
meant a lot to us. It was very import 
that we should win it. 

As the ninth inning began, we we! 
five runs behind. Before going to | 
called my players to me and sai 
have not been hitting today but we © 
win this game yet..[ want every ™4 
going to the plate to hit the first goo 
ball pitched.” 





roc 








mediately base hits began 
Hit followed hit. The up 
six runs crossed the plate 
the game. A game as good 


retrieved because we had a 


Johnson who induced me 
Western 
ened to manage the Milwau 


his prosperous 


1897 and was so pleased 
tlook that I bought a quarter 
he club. 

; at Milwaukee gave me the 
ind work for my future responsibili 
When Ban Johnson changed the 
; loop to the American League 
performed his great coup of ex 
to a major-league circuit be- 
season of 1901, he gave me the 
a franchise and told me to 
Philadelphian of sterling in- 
srity interested in the club with me. 
came to Philadelphia in the winter 
1 with a franchise but no 
ers, no park, and no partner. By for- 
vetting that sleep is an essential to keep- 
z a man alive, I had a team, a park, 
id a partner by opening day. 
\Ithough there was the warning of 
\y disastrous ventures in the Brother- 
ood in 1890, I put every dollar to my 
ame in the Athletic club. I have never 
re gretted It. 


| won the first of my nine pennants 





ed out these instructions to 





in 1902 although a court decision cost 
me the services of Napoleon Lajoie, on 
of the most famous players in baseball. 
as well as Elmer Flick, another mighty 
hitter, and Bernhardt, a good pitcher, 
on the second day of the season, 

For a while it looked as 1f the Ameri 
can League would collapse, but I man- 
aged to scout around for players and 
had a lucky find in Dan Murphy, who 
made six hits out of six times to bat in 
his first game with us to become the 
hero in Philadelphia. With this hastily 
revised team we won the pennant. 

The Athletics repeated in 1905, al- 
though they lost the world’s series to 
John McGraw’s Giants. The year 1910 
bulks big in my history. I won my third 
pennant, my first world’s series, when 
the Athletics met Frank Chance’s Cubs, 
A. Hallahan, of 


Philadelphia. We toured Europe for our 


and married Katherine 


honeymoon. Five children, Mary, Con 
nie, Jr., Ruth, Rita, and Betty, resulted 
from this union. 

Connie, Jr., is as tall as I, although 
only seventeen years old. He is a student 
at Germantown Academy and _ pitches 
for its team. It looks as if he is going 
to adopt baseball as his career. 

The Athletics won pennants again in 
1914, and then | 
scrapped my team because of poor at 


league war 


IQII, 1913, and 


tendance and the Federal 


that caused all baseball salaries to get 


beyond the power of clubs to pay them. 
There were long years ot adversity be 


tore | was able to get a powerful team 


in the feld. We began to improve in 


1 
1923 and progress was steady, culminat 
ing In pennant triumphs in 1929, 1930 


and last year. My first world’s titles were 


Won iN IQI0, IQII, 1912, 1929, and 
1930. 

The greatest honor conferred on 
when I was 


was in February, 1930, 


awarded the Edward Bok prize for b« 
ing the Philadelphian who did the most 
for his city in the previous year. Thi 
award carried with it an embossed 
scroll, a gold medal, and $10,000 in 
cash. It was the first time in the history 
of the award that it was tendered to a 
man in sports, and it was the proudest 
moment ot my lite when I received it. 

Another cherished honor came to m 
a year ago when I was elected to m 
bership in the Rotary Club of Phila 
del phia. 

In my seventieth year I am struggling 


straight pennant. My 


for my fourth 


mental outlook is the same that it was 
ten or twenty years ago and I was never 


in better health than at present. 


How long will I manage ball clubs? 


I don’t know but | expect to be at th 
head of one as long as I feel that I hay 
the vigor and mind to address myselt 


to the racking problems of a pennant 


campaign. 


Are the Railroads Consumer Conscious?—No 


Continued from page 8| 


coach, the sofa is narrow and _high- 
crowned; by no means is the best provi- 
sion made for wraps and luggage, and 
the upper berth is better as a locker for 
storing bedding by day than as a bed 
by night. The lamps in the upper berth 
are cowled too closely for easy reading 
n bed. An “upstairs” window is 
needed, but that need has been felt. 
There is at least one coach with dormer 
windows in the upper berths, with dress- 
ing platforms and permanent folding 
stairs. Nor should we forget the Balti- 
more and Ohio train with 
sleeping-cars, each compartment a single 
room, 


two-story 


Equally promising are the experi- 
nents in air-conditioning, the most 
‘weeping improvement for the comfort 
of future passengers that could be in- 


stalled, which not only the Pul!man 


company but several railroads are mak- 
ing, particularly the B & O, whose 
president is among the most forward 


looking of the railroad hierarchy. There 
are other isolated instances which show 
the Pullman company is thinking and 
along the right lines, but the use of 
such novelties is still limited, and the 
bulk of Pullman travel is in the stand- 
ardized coaches. 

The irritating delay in emptying a 
Pullman coach cannot be overlooked. 
The porter piles the hand baggage in 
the door and the passengers must wait 
until it is unloaded whether they have 
baggage or not. This is especially ag- 
gravating to commuters who make thé 
trip regularly and who are ready to step 
off the 


destination. 


train reaches its 


It would greatly facilitate 


moment the 


matters if both doors were opened, but 
this would curtail the porter’s oppor- 
tunities to collect his tribute, and so is 
not done, whether by authority of the 
Pullman company or not, I do not 
know. Of 
wishes to tip would find no difficulty in 


course the traveler who 





any case, but what it really means 

that the tip 1s wrung from most pas 
sengers against their will. They not 
only have to pay, but they suffer the 
discomfert and inconvenience of the 
method used to collect it. I find no 
difficulty in giving the porter his hon 
leave my seat, and 


orarium before | 


would appreciate the chance to leave 
the car before the mountain of baggag: 
is unloaded. 

There is a timely parallel in what has 
been done by the steamship lines to 
modernize their transportation package. 
When I first went abroad twenty-five 
years ago, Atlantic liners, as far as in 
terior decoration, catering, and _ intelli 
gent planning of staterooms go, wer 
about on a par with railroad trains 
The North German Lloyd school of in 
terior decoration became a proverb to 
describe a stodgy uncomfortable ar 
rangement of ugly furniture and stuffy 


upholstery. The inside of a ship was 
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as Victorian as the inside of a Pullman 
Sut steamship companies 
and 


efficiency engineers and arranged their 


Palace Car. 


have enlisted interior decorators 


staterooms with an eye to the comfort 
and convenience of the passenger with 
the most satisfactory results. 

While the inside of the train belongs 
with few exceptions more to the artist, 
the interior decorator, or the sort of 
expert who has shown us how to get 
more space out of closets, the outside 
with corresponding improvement in 
speed and safety, or speed with safety, 
is almost entirely within the province 
of the engineer. 

Egmont Arens, chief designer of the 
Industrial Styling Division, Calkins & 
Holden, and former president of the 
American Artists 
and Craftsmen, describes the railroad 


Union of Decorative 
train of the future in an article pub- 
lished in Advertising Arts and widely 
quoted and commented on.* Note the 
improvement he finds already available 
in the world of transportation engi- 
neering: 

“If a consumer engineer were to con- 
sider even the most up-to-date locomo- 
tive, he would find it a rather clumsy 
instrument for the attainment of eco- 
nomical speed. A lot of mechanical 
engineers would bear him out. Anyone 
can convince himself by one look at the 
engineer craning his neck out of a side 
window at the rear end of the enormous 
machine he is driving. Tradition has 
had so strong a hold on steam-locomo- 
tive design that until recently no builder 
has had the courage to put the engineer 
up front where he can see the track. 
The exception is the use of Mallet loco- 


*Included in Consumer Engineering, by Egmont 
Arens and Roy Sheldon, Harper & Brothers, 1952. 


Electric locomotives, such as the one pictured above, are being built in the United State, 





for French railways. Electrification is already popular in many countries 


motives built to run backwards on 
mountain grades by both the Southern 
Pacific and the Union Pacific. The elec- 
trics and the Diesels are similarly ar- 
ranged. 

“So we might as well begin redesign- 
ing our train at the front, where we 
will put two windows for eyes, heated 
by imbedded electrical wires against ice, 
wiped when necessary by rotary wind- 
shield wipers. The engineer sits com- 
fortably in an airplane-type seat, and 
before him on an instrument board are 
the automatic controls of his super- 
power engine. Electric-light — signals 
flash ‘all aboard’ only when all doors of 
the train are shut. Up above are the 
two mirrors of his periscopes, so that 
he can actually see that all is safe and 
well to the rear of his train without 
ever turning his head. He touches the 
control with his finger tips. The long 
train moves softly and smoothly, and in 
a twinkling attains a speed of 120 miles 
an hour. 

“Impossible! Not at all. If a Henry 
Ford of railroading were to command 
his engineering staff tomorrow morning 
to lay plans for a train to make the run 
from New York to Chicago in ten 
hours, they could set to work with 
plenty of engineering precedent upon 
which to base their calculations. 


AA 

Ox: of the first things that they 
would think of is wind resistance. They 
would probably call in Dr. O. G. Tiet- 
jens, of Westinghouse, who has been 
experimenting with stream-line locomo- 
tive models in a wind tunnel. They 
would no doubt examine the plans of 
England’s ‘hush-hush’ engine, sheathed 
and streamlined for economical speed 
between London and Scotland, and they 
would investigate Professor Krucken- 
berg’s cigar-shaped aéro-express _loco- 


motive in Germany, which runs wel! 
over a hundred miles an hour. 

“They would redesign existing toll. 
ing stock to eliminate all possible air 
resistances and suctions throughout the 
length of the train. Windows would be 
flush with the outsides, without sills, 
and _ hermetically sealed—bellows be. 
tween cars flush with the outside to 
eliminate air pockets. The observation 
car would have roof and sides of curved 
shatterproof glass and taper off at the 
rear like the tail of a fish—or like 
Colonel Seagrave’s racing automobil 

“The biggest problem would be how 
to lessen the dead weight. They would 
call in the engineers of the Alumini 
company of America who, after years 
of research, have developed the 
for an all-aluminum railroad coa 
thereby effecting an amazing econot 
in weight without 
strength. The Aluminum company has 
in fact already gone into production on 
some of these units, and these are actu 
ally being incorporated into cars by the 
American Car and Foundry company 
and by other makers. Another advan- 
tage of aluminum construction is the 
possibility of lowering the center ol 
gravity, thus lessening the danger oi 
tipping and derailment, important items 
in high speed trains. 

“Hitherto the greatest obstacle to ac 
celerated schedules has been that the 
rails would not stand the terrible pun 
ishment of heavy trains at the higher 
speeds. With lighter weight, faster stops 
and starts can be made, and the wear 
and tear on rail equipment can be great 
ly reduced. Lastly, external walls of alu 
minum have the advantage of reflecting 
17 per cent of the sun’s heat, a great 
aid in regulating temperature within te 
cars. 

“The development of the new Pack: 
ard Diesel airplane engine and the 
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JULY, 1932 
Diesel locomotive by the New York 


Central gives some indication of the 
bind of motive power that will be em- 
te the train of tomorrow. At 
re will be no smoke-stack. 
1; coal or oil is used for fuel, the smoke 
will be carried in a V-shaped channel 
~ top of the boiler, and dis- 


“harged well to the rear of the operator. 





ployed in 
fany rate, te 


‘ } > 
along tne 


dE first and most important re- 
te for the comfort of human beings 
s a proper temperature and humidity. 
Probably more execrations have been 
heaped upon railroad managements on 
account of stuffy, hot cars in summer 
or ice-cold cars in winter than for any 
Fother reason. The consumer engineer 
Fhas a positive abhorrence of consumer 
ecatistactions, and one of his first 
Lcrees after assuming dictatorship of a 
lroad management would be to install 
eather-conditioning machines in every 


quis 


train in the system. 

“The ‘weather machine’, which sup- 

es air of the proper temperature and 

‘dity both winter and summer, 1s 
aced up in the front of the train, prob- 

Jy in the engine tender. The air 

take is ahead of the dust and smoke 

reated by the train itself. The air is 
filtered, provided with moisture when 
too dry, or dried if too moist, and 
heated or cooled as needed. In the train 

f the future all windows would be 
hermetically sealed (no screens, no 
lust), and winter or summer the cars 
would be permeated by the balmiest 
June weather, far pleasanter than most 
days out-of-doors. Instead of having the 
ast shreds of energy sweated out of 
them in the hot boxes that serve as 
ommutation trains, commuters would 
co home rested and refreshed from their 
journey on the cars.” 

The outside of the train belongs to 
the province of pure engineering, not 
the rather narrow railroad engineering 
we have had in the past, but rather an 
eclectic choice from experiments in over- 
coming weight, friction, and air resist- 
ance to increase speed as developed by 
the motor-car and airplane. These are 
two forms of transportation which have 
the railroads a bad time and 
ght the traveling public how back- 
ward their train service has become. If 
the railroads should apply all that is 
now known about rapid and easeful 
transportation they could defy competi- 
tion and there would be little difficulty 
about collecting higher fares for the 
better service. 


given 
tal 


Motor-car and airplane cost more 
than railway travel, and on the other 
hand railroads find that a large propor- 
‘ion of travelers choose excess fare trains 
decause such improvements in speed or 
equipment as are made are concentrated 


in these trains. It is significant that 
both the New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania have reduced the time of their 
fast trains between New York and Chi- 
cago from twenty to eighteen hours. 
Railroad men feel something should be 
done, but none has the courage to scrap 
precedent, start from scratch and create 
a train as beautiful and comfortable as 
modern engineering and decorative art 
can make it, as is being done by the 
Austrian government. 

Railroads would be aghast at the very 
idea of junking the vast equipment of 
rolling-stock now in use, but Henry 
Ford did not hesitate to scrap machin- 
ery dollars to 
change Model-T to Model-A to satisfy a 
whim of the consuming public. It is by 


worth seventy million 


knowing when your product has gone 
out of date and being prepared with the 
next thing before anyone else that 
modern industry keeps the goodwill of 
the consumer without which it cannot 
exist. 

The Bell laboratory is not merely an 
electric experiment station. It is con- 
cerned with something more than im- 
proving the present status of telephone 
service. It covers the whole field of hu- 
man relations. It has its eye fixed on the 
far future to anticipate any change 
either in communication or people’s 
habits that will affect its vast and com- 
plex plant. It is concerned with scenic 
beauty, with the effect its poles and wire 
carriers have on the environment, with 
the artistic appearance of its local central 


stations, with the beauty of its instru- 
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In short, it considers the whole 
problem, the consumer 


ments. 
human from 
every point of view. 

Suppose the Pullman company or the 
united railroads, or both, codperated in 
such a the 


laboratory as Telephone 


company. Their situations are strik- 
ingly similar. One sells transportation; 
the other communication. Each has a 


widely distributed plant conspicuous 
wherever it appears. Each has a prac- 
tical monopoly in its field. The Tele- 
phone company is always a few steps 
the The 


company is apparently content with the 


ahead of present. Pullman 
patronage of people who have to travel, 
who have no alternative. Does it never 
consider the vast opportunity of creat 
ing travel, of making its package so 
irresistible that it would inspire desire? 
No one looks forward with pleasure to 
a railroad trip. It is simply the penalty 


one must pay to get somewhere. 


Consut ration with a modern 
consumer engineer would transform the 
inside of a Pullman coach. He would 
lighten the color scheme, for lightness 
gives a sense of space. He would install 
comfortable chairs, convenient tables, 
meals in your section without going to 
a diner, a properly placed, properly 
shaded reading light, windows in the 
upper berth, more glass and less outside 
wall, more privacy, ingenious gadgets 
for taking care of belongings, and arti- 
the 


ficial weather to minimize one of 


greatest drawbacks of railroad travel. 


He would re-educate the porter in his 


This electric railway coach, air propelled, invented by Franz Krucken- 


berg of Germany, attained a 


speed of more than 100 miles an hour 


on its initial trip. 
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age-old standardized bed-making tech- 
nique, and give us a convenient com- 
fortable bed, with convenient receptacles 
for storing all our belongings, with a 
properly focused lamp for reading, and 
room to stand while dressing. 

The answer is that the Pullman com- 
pany is experimenting with all these 
things, but one wonders why it did not 
begin earlier, why so much of the serv- 
ice is still standardized on the old 
models, whether the experiments are 
broad enough, whether it waits until 
the public has made an unmistakable 
demand instead of surprising its cus- 


tomers by outguessing them. We know 


that the Pullman company has nine 
thousand cars, representing an invest- 
ment of $360,000,000, not to be lightly 
scrapped, but when cars are being 
replaced daily could not this company 
be ready with its new models just as 
the motorcar manufacturers are, and 
thus transform its entire rolling-stock? 
Perhaps it is a matter of pace rather 
than aim. The Pullman company and 
even the railroads progress, but more 
slowly than the rest of the world. 

Of course this is not a depression 
cure. It is much broader than that. The 
railroads are suffering like all business 
by the strange paralysis of will power 
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and courage that is affect l 
for the time being, but + i et 
sitting pretty when the d c 


upon us. Weighed c 
weight of traditions that 
lated like barnacles on th 
that peculiar vocation kn 
roading, they have allow 
to creep upon them eve; 


of their greatest prosperity 
thing around them was 

in terms of modern condi 
had nothing to offer th 
stirred the popular imag: 
parable, for instance, with 
ing of a new Ford car, 


Are the Railroads Consumer Conscious?—Yes 
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slide rule figures obviously are not ro- 
mantic. Were this not true, one of the 
most interesting places in North America 
would be Purdue University where the 
railroads have for years been codperating 
in experimentation on various phases ol 
railroad engineering. 

In great laboratories steel, aluminum, 
and other metals are subjected to gruel- 
ling tests lest someone’s enthusiasm for 
“something new” endanger lives of rail- 
road passengers. Vast and expensive re- 
search is carried on to produce electrical 


devices to detect invisible flaws in rails, 


more durable and _ resilient springs, 
preservatives for ties—and a hundred 
other things I might mention. All of 
this experimentation is worth while. 


Electrical engineers are agreed that no 
piece of machinery has been so im- 
proved in the past twenty years as has 
the steam locomotive. And the ail- 
roads’ record for improved speed and 


safety speaks for itself. 


Bor that is not the whole story of 


railroad development in our day. The 
public of 1932 wants more comfort and 
more beauty, a fact the railroads antici- 
pated by several years. Take air condi- 
tioning at the very apex of modernity. 
For two years the Pullman company has 
been studying devices to give “June 
weather in January” on the moving 
train. Already there are trains running 
between New York and Washington 
with windows tightly sealed to elimi- 
nate noise, dust, and cinders. Artif 
cially cooled air is pumped through the 
cars in summer, warmed air in winter. 
As the practicality of the device is 
demonstrated as capable of standard- 
ization, other roads may be expected 


to follow suit. 


The Pullman company has kept pace 
with other industries in improving trav- 
elling comforts. On this subject, para- 
doxically speaking, it never sleeps. Pull- 
man engineers are now at work design- 
ing cars that will have wider berths and, 
without weakening the structure of the 
car as a whole, windows for the upper 
berths. The tilt of a seat and the plac- 
ing of lights are problems deserving of 
careful experimentation, for mistakes 
can only be rectified by costly replace- 
ments. 

Many of the better trains—all, in fact, 
where the expense is warranted—carry 


for the passenger’s comfort and con- 


This ts the “Michelin,” the first unit of rubber-tired railway equ 
being tested by the French government 








venience such special equip 
sleeping, dining, and observa 
Some railroads have experi 
telephone service such as ena 
steamship travelers to talk 
cities. Special cars have been fit 


motion picture apparatus so that + sellit 


passenger in his seat may watch curr 


news-reels and entertaining movies. han 


Nor is beauty, the handma 





comfort, overlooked. Artists are engaved eae 


to plan the interiors of the ney 
so they may be attractive and rest 
the eye. Take the “Columbine, 
example, which I happen to kn 


because it is one of the North Wester 
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ster, Minnesota, 


, Pa crack trains. Its decora- 
pues - the columbine, state flower 
jorado. Colors are soft and friend- 
yer vering is all that could be 

: Lounge cars, radio, soda 
 card-playing rooms, writing 
. a barber shop, telegraph service 
some of the features of this 

Only billiard tables and 

« pool are lacking to make 
private club. 

issengers no longer just 

5 best they can when making a 

All large terminals 

who 


“get 


rail. 


frst-aid rooms and nurses 
isles, alert for persons need- 
ministrations. Trains to Ro 
seat of the 
have hospital cars with 


ervice, at no extra cost to the 


great 


senger. Many Pullman cars are now 


thot 
without 


hat 
thal 


r 


nsportation 1S 


Ciil 


IS dil 


use WV 


th a sliding door at the front 

\ person on a stretcher can be 
ied directly into a compartment 
other passengers being aware 
anything unusual has taken place. 
o philosophize a bit, selling railroad 
little different from 


ling eggs or frocks or real estate. It 


is 


|| a matter of supply, on the one 


hand, and demand on the other, the 
relationship between the two being ex- and demand operates. The public should — does his plants at Detroit and elsewhere. 





pressed in the price. Safety, speed, com- 
fort, and beauty—in about that order— 
make up the pattern of the passenger’s 
the railroad 
endeavors to supply. If the fare is too 


economic demand which 
high, the demand either is curtailed or 
the patron seeks to satisfy it through 
other agencies. 

All of which is elementary economics; 
yet, apparently, a terra incognita to 
many callow critics of the railroad who 
glibly talk of trains with a speed of 120 
miles an hour. Locomotives can be de- 
signed to travel that speed, but they 
would not stay on the track! To make 
100-mile-an-hour trains safe, many of 
the present roadbeds would have to be 
banked, and 


grades diminished. ‘Tunnels and bridges 


straightened, or curves 
would have to be rebuilt, and crossings 
separated, and a large part of the pres 
ent rolling-stock junked. In fact, new 
investments would be required at a cost 


And 


fares and rates would, of course, need to 


of several billion or more dollars. 


be increased to pay returns on the in- 
vestment. Is the travelling and shipping 
public ready to pay the price? 


Ai of this conjecturing assumes that 


in the railroad realm the law of supply 


know; however, it does not. The long 
finger of the government intervenes. 
While unregulated automobile carriers 
operate upon highways built in part by 
taxes paid by railroads, the latter must 
submit to all sorts of hampering limita 
the the 
No other American industry has ever 


tions on part ol government. 
been called upon to labor under such 


an old-man-of-the-sea handicap; nor has 


there ever existed such a curb on indi 


vidual initiative, such a brake on cor 
porate enterprise, such a damper upon 
the risking of capital in pioneering new 
ways of serving the public. 

Many ill-informed men like to criti 
cize the railroads. They will recite the 
desideratum of transportation—speed, 
safety, comfort, beauty, and economy 
to the disparagement of the present sys 


ask, 


“Suppose a Henry Ford had the rail 


tem. Then they will knowingly 


roads, what then?” 
Well, what then? That 


intended to be an argument-settler, un 


question 1s 


answerable, a waterloo for the rail exec 
Mr. 


sonification of the production era, were 


utive. Let us suppose Ford, per- 


himself to take over all American rail- 


roads and endeavor to run them as he 











New Captains of Industry 


While we fully appreciate our esteemed patronage of today, 
it is the coming generation which will decide our destiny of 
tomorrow. These younger men who will assume the role of 
leadership—the New Captains of Industry and acknowledged 
Leaders—are the logical nucleus of our future prosperity. The 
halo of their success will be reflected not only by their ability 
but by their personal appearance, which is always enhanced 


by distinctive and becoming apparel. 


It will be our business to please these new customers with 
Shirts-to-measure, Neckwear and other exceptional requisites 
for which we are world-famous. We are continually developing 
new facilities, creating new ideas, and improving our methods of 
business to fulfil the most exacting demands. In our New York, 
Chicago, London and Paris Shops there is the same sincerity of 
purpose —the same quality—the same consistency of price. 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS d 


New York—s512 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago—6 So. Michigan Ave. 
London—27 Old Bond Street 
Paris—2 Rue de Castiglione 
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But as Mr. Ford made his first move 


towards realizing this 


would find himself and 


approval for changes in the wage scales 
of his employees or their hours of labor. 
governmental O. K. he 
couldn’t shift their schedules, nor spec- 


Without a 


ify what class of work certain 


should do. 


Mr. Ford would have more surprises 


in store. 


maintain an enormous and expensive 
staff to collect, collate, and present to 
the government information and statis- 


tics on everything in his business from 
the size of a locomotive curtain to his 
own salary. He couldn’t build a mile 
of new railroad without first offering 
some commission a welter of facts and 
figures. 

Finally, Mr. Ford would be shocked 
to learn that he must have permission 


objective he 
would, I predict, be shocked. First of 
all, he would be amazed to discover 
he couldn’t run his own business. He 
associates a 
body of men completely surrounded by 
governmental red tape. He would learn 
that he must secure the government’s 


men 


He would find that he must 


to borrow every dollar his new plans 
might require. Nor could he devote his 
profits to improvement, for as soon as 
they exceed 534 per cent, one half the 
surplus would be taken to help maintain 


rail lines less secure. 


“Why,” Mr. Ford might remonstrate 


to the government, “It is as if you were 
to tell many automobiles I 
could turn out at each of my plants. 
Before I spent $70,000,000 to change 
model-T to would 
been compelled to spend additional mil- 
lions and months to convince you that 
the times demanded a better automo- 
bile. I would have to recruit a staff of 
statisticians to show exact costs on every 
item my factories use, from valve cups 
I would have to 


me how 


model-A, I have 


to windshield glass. 
announce in advance what I proposed 
to charge for repair parts and for serv- 
icing cars. I would have to file monthly 
and semi-monthly reports showing the 
number of Fords and Lincolns turned 
out, the number of men employed on 
each particular job, how they were clas- 
sified, what they were paid, and so forth 
end on end.” 


Backtracking “Jim” Davidson 


| Continued from page 22| 


of as one. In uniting to help the native 
African, for whom the white popula- 
tion is in the position of guardian and 
trustee, South African Rotarians of both 
Dutch and British extraction will find 
that working unselfishly together in a 
good cause will engender trust, under- 
standing, and confidence in each other. 

The universal mark of Rotary, it often 
has been said, is fellowship. I had this 
brought home to me most amusingly on 
On a goo-mile 
airplane trip between East London and 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa, I was ac- 
companied by a congenial Durban Ro- 
tarian. He had provided me with lunch 


at least two occasions. 


as we were gliding along at a height of 
7,000 feet, then handed me a “ginger 
ale.” I took a deep draught, and choked. 
He asked sympathetically, what was 
W rong. 

“Smell it,” I said. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “I’ve given you 
my whiskey?” 

“Well,” I said wryly wiping my lips, 
“as a teetotaller I’ve travelled all over 
North America, and remained a teeto- 
taller. It has been left to a South African 
to make me break my pledge by guile.” 

He was deeply sorry, he admitted— 


perhaps, a friend later was unkind 


enough to suggest, because I had con- 
sumed his liquor. 

Another time in Christchurch, New 
Zealand, I gave evidence of my own sus- 
ceptibility to friendly suggestion. Christ- 
church, it so happens, prides itself upon 
being very English, a fact which I, an 
Englishman, can quite well understand. 
Rotarians there do not use Christian 
names as do most New Zealand clubs, 
and they were delighted to hear from me 
that it was not a common practice in 
Britain. Shortly afterwards, to my con- 
sternation, I caught myself addressing the 
delightful but dignified secretary Denys 
Hoare, as “Denys.” Probably to this day, 
and forever after, I am to be deemed by 
Christchurch Rotarians as “very Amer- 
ican.” 

But Rotary customs will, it seems, 
spread. I shall never forget with what 
good humor Rotarians at Auckland, New 
Zealand, fined me 2/6 for being presi- 
dent of Rotary International! My half 
crown was to join others from Lord 
Jellicoe and two other governor-generals 
on the only vacant space on the merri. 
Be it known that the merri is a small flat 
wooden club, rather like a spatula, which 
was the badge of office of a Maori chief. 

Rotary’s assurance of long life is in its 
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At this juncture, Mr. Ford 
weren't out of breath, mich; Bas 
his peroration with somethino |; 

“And, gentlemen, in add 4 
of these hamperings you 
my initiative, my desire to b 
through serving more peop 


Ctter prot 
©, Vou ¢s 
dize my competitors so that | 

able to compete with them o, 
grounds. Indeed, part of th: 

exact from me as taxes you spend , 
give them equipment. Gentlem : 
do you expect me to keep in busin 
How do you expect me to do bys 
at all!” 

The railroads are in business. 
are going to remain in business. 
are keeping up with present-day 
ress. In some respects they are 
steps ahead of other great Ist 
selling a public commodity. They hj 
not gone so far as might have been , 
sible if they had been free of the dea 
ening hand of restraint and inter! 
ence. But in spite of this, no where els 
I submit, will you find a more splend 
example of business enterprise and 
tiative—and courage. 





abiding emphasis upon such funda 
als as fellowship and service. Throw 
out my travels I discovered a gr 
recognition of our movement as a wi 
able and a working way of achieving 
ful social ends. From Cape Town 
we were honored with luncheons a 
audiences with governors, “residents, 
and others high in government. | 
Malaya the officials and sultans vie wit 
one another to encourage Rotary, for in 
it they find a rallying-centre for the four 
races—Malay, Chinese, Indian, and Euro 
pean—which there must learn to live | 
accord. And I recall with what pleasur 
at Seremban I pinned on the tunic of tr 
Sultan of Negri Sembilan a Rotary bu 
ton mounted on a rosette of state colors 

In India, Rotary has an opportunity t 
aid in resolving acrid national animos 
ties. The Viceroy and Lady Willingdo: 
were particularly interested in this aspect, 
and the former, after luncheon, drew me 
aside to discuss it. He voiced the frank 
opinion that if India had had more © 
Rotary inter-racial fellowship much 0! 
the present bitterness never would have 
arisen. I agreed. 

The expansion of Rotary in India and 
Ceylon, however, is not a simple matter. 
First of all, the six clubs are, on the 
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» ewo and a half days distant frum 
\Cidss © ~ e 

. + nearest Rotary neighbor, this mak- 
eheir Neas\® J : ; 
realization the subtle in- 





iAcult ol 
sno glimcu: 


that comes from inter-city fra 


: eit Thet is no lack of willingness on 
he nart of European members to re- 
| - Hindus, Mohammedans, and others 
‘1 Rotary fellowship. The difficulty is 


. reverse. Whereas the Burmese 
tes to Rotary, his confrére of 





ded as to the usefulness of joining, 


d, having joined, must be induced to 
cept responsibility. 
The problem is not insurmountable, 
ponies as the Bombay club proves. 
roster includes four Mohammedans, 
ven Hindus, eleven Parsees, five Jews, 
éye Swiss, one Japanese, two Swedes, two 


\mericans, and sixty-nine British. That 


cord is, however, bettered for interna- 
nalism by Singapore with twenty-eight 
nationalities represented. 

(nother obstacle to Rotary in India, 
ind this applies generally to the East, 
; that of meeting during the torrid sum- 
er when many members are away on 
ong leave.” Nevertheless, at Lahore, 
. nucleus of stalwarts kept the flag flying 
st summer and today the club is 
stronger for having overcome adversity. 
\ district magazine, like the very suc- 

cessful Roda of Malaya, would help to 

ring the clubs of India and Ceylon to- 
cether. So would a conference to con- 
sider such problems as giving existing 
clubs nearer neighbors and the securing 
and holding of more Indian members. 
But the task cannot be left entirely to 
Rotarians there, able and devoted though 
they may be. The vast distances to be 
covered, the time required—and time is 

commodity spent with the utmost 
prodigality in India—necessitates the 
services of a paid worker. He should be 
a man of very high calibre, for the task 
is a delicate one. I urge, therefore, the 
establishment of a branch secretariat, to 
serve Middle Asia, especially India, as 
the office at Zurich does Europe. 


i DWELL on Rotary in India at length 
for, like the Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, 
[ believe that here Rotary has a great 
opportunity. Indeed, I am convinced that 
nowhere in the world is a greater chal- 
lenge presented to our organization to 
aid in the social reconciliation of men. 
Rotary is peculiarly fitted to supply the 
policy of mutual understanding and mu- 
tual service needed to weave the social 
tabric of a New India. Now is the 
psychological moment. Arms are opened 
to us. If we fail them now in their need, 
our Opportunity may pass. 





The history of Rotary everywhere, | 
suppose, is largely a matter of biog 
raphy. Certainly it is so in the regions 
I have just traversed. There it always 
will be associated with such names as 
Fred Birks, of Sydney, Australia, 
Charles Rhodes, of Auckland, New Zea 
land, Commissioner James, of Madras, 
India, and those two intrepid Cana- 
dians, Layton Ralston and “Jim” David 
son who back in 1922 brought Rotary 
Australia New Zealand. More 
recently, as every reader of Tue Ro- 


to and 
TARIAN knows, Jim established a string 
of new clubs from the Near to the Far 
East. As a result, no name in Rotary of 
the Orient is known better and honored 
more. He has almost become a tradition, 


a cult. Indeed, one day I shall expect to | 


read that the worshippers of Jim have 
set up a private idol which might be 
described in the paraphrased words of 
the poet: 


ee 


Four-armed, cross-legged, with a pale profile 


in the Oriental style, 

Which reproduce most faithfully Jim David- 

son’s placid smile, 

With Rotary accessories—six objects, code 

and wheel, 

Whereto they make a special point of bow- 

ing before they kneel. 

The energy of that human dynamo 
in the great and enervating heat of those 
tropical lands; the way in which he 
swept all who talked Rotary with him, 
even those hostile, into his net; answered 
their arguments; met their objections; 
removed their doubts; called them to a 
meeting until, as one of them said, “Be- 
fore we knew where we were, he in 
formed us we were duly installed Ro 
tarians and with a pat on our backs gave 
us a friendly push-off on our Rotary 
career!” Frankly, I “dips my lid” to 
Jim. Rotary will never have a finer, a 
more tireless, a more persuasive mis 
sionary. 

Before I left London for my round 
the-world club visitations, Paul Harris, 
revered founder of Rotary, suggested 
that a most appropriate way of symboliz- 
ing the Rotary idea would be the plant 
ing of trees. I started this observance in 
the National Botanical Gardens at Cape 
Town, and since then I have planted 
more than thirty trees, while twenty-two 
others have been set out by Mrs. Pascall, 
our daughter, and mayors and Rotary 
leaders. Let us hope that our active pur- 
suit of friendship among the nations 
may be fitly symbolized by these trees. 

We recall the saying: “—and the 
leaves of the tree were for the healing of 
the nations.” May it be so. 


‘ 
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Aloha Nui Loa! 


j 7 > ve | 
Continued from page 33] 


straight-forward presentation of the 

speaker's interpretation of the procession 
of economic events of the present and 
immediate past. 

On Monday evening there was a con- 
ference dinner in the magnificent ball- 
room of the Royal Hawaiian Hotel. It 
was a brilliant and colorful scene. This 
was the first opportunity afforded to all 
Honolulu Rotarians and their ladies to 
take part in a body in the conference 
proceedings. 

It was a rare evening of music and 
song, supplied by native singers and in- 
strumentalists. Acquaintance-making and 
good fellowship prevailed. There were 
only two short addresses, one by Rotarian 
Andrew Patterson, president of the Port 
land, Oregon, Club on “The Boy”—a 
plea for a consideration of the so-called 
privileged boy; the other by Rotarian 
Stuart Mannell, of Seattle, on the purpose 
of the international convention and the 
part Seattle was about to have as host to 
this annual parliament of Rotary. 

There were a succession of searching 
and pertinent addresses on applied Rotary 
with especial reference to the Pacific re- 
gion at the session on Tuesday morning. 
“By the intelligent exchange of views we 
can remove eventually the idea that a 
foreigner is a stranger,” stated Rotarian 
James W. Graham of Christchurch, New 
Zealand. Rotarian Charles L. Biedenbach 
of Berkeley, California, in concluding his 
address on “Building Friendship in Ro- 
tary,” said, in his opinion, “You cannot 
take Rotary seriously without realizing 
that it is a great medium for breaking 
down barriers against peace.” The im- 
mediate past governor of the Territory 
of Hawaii, Rotarian W. R. 
of Honolulu, spoke authoritatively and 


Farrington, 


forcefully on “Contributions of Improved 
Communications to Travel and Friend- 
ship-making Nations in the 
Pacific.” He appealed to Rotary to make 


among 


full use of the medium which flashes a 
message around the world in fourteen 
seconds—modern radio. “There is more 
danger from pin head, moron radio cen- 


sorship, than from scatter brain, moron 


radio broadcasting,” was one of his pic- 
turesque comments. 

Rotarian Samuel J. Hume of Berkeley, 
California, after reviewing the history of 
oriental immigration in the United States 
made an eloquent plea for modification 
of the United States immigration act of 
1924 to rectify the wounding discrimina- 
tion against oriental peoples, Japan in 
particular, which this act created. Profes- 
sor Bachman, of the University of Hawaii, 
outlined the events which had lead up to 
the Geneva disarmament conference,— 
and touched also on what was taking 
place at Geneva. The conference, curiously 
enough, came to an inglorious end almost 
as the speaker was delivering his address. 

At noon all the delegates, with their 
ladies attended the regular weekly lunch- 
eon of the Rotary Club of Honolulu. 
President Howard Ellis presided. The 
program was in charge of the club’s 
committee on international service. One 
of the projects which this club has now 
in hand is the building of a lodge to cost 
six thousand dollars, at a camp for boys. 
A feature of the lodge is to be a fireplace 
into the face of which bricks are being 
placed as received from Rotary clubs far 
and near, each brick bearing an inscrip- 
tion of hope and goodwill. At this meet- 
ing delegates from New Zealand _pre- 
sented inscribed bricks from Dunedin, 
from Auckland, and Christchurch. 


The concluding business session came 
on Tuesday afternoon. Rotarian Stanley 
Chisholm of Vallejo, California, spoke 
on “Rotary Applied to Present-Day Busi- 
Rotarian Arthur E. Winter, of 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, on “The Influence 
of Rotary in the United States,” and 
the writer of this article concluded the 
program with an address on “Rotary 
Possibilities—Today and Future.” 

One of the resolutions adopted urged 
the continuance of these Rotary Pacific 
Conferences. Another of import recorded 
the conference as favoring all policies 
instituted and carried out by any govern- 


bb] 
ness. 


Junior Olympic Village 


Bias are being completed, it is an- 
nounced, for a Junior Olympic Village 
for sons of Rotarians and other boys, who 
may attend the Olympic Games at Los 
Angeles, July 29th to August 16th. Boys 
nine to sixteen are eligible. Lodging, 


transportation, and meals will be pro- 
vided, and opportunities given them to 
meet with representative athletes who are 
participating in the games. Individual 
Rotarians as well as Rotary clubs will be 
interested in knowing that various civic 





ment or governments t 
standing and mutual 
and between all countries 

The Hawaiian word “. 
parallel in English. On¢ 
Hawaii to experience just 
means. It connotes good; 
come, love—all these and 
first reaching the Islands, . 
with “Aloha” and a lei 
flowers) is put about one’s ; 
one leaves it is again Aloha! a 
Nui Loa! which is the superla 
again a lei or leis—many of th 

So, the final Aloha dinn r! \ 
scene! Lights and flowers- 
men—and happy men—and 
leis—Hawaiian music, singers, and 
ers, and instrumentalists. The last ; 
for Honolulu people to shower t| 
erous hospitality upon their so 
departed guests. Aloha farew 
were given by Rotarian Frasai 
Pacific countries, McCullough for Ro 
International, and President FIlis for ; 
host club. 

Then for those going on to the § 
Convention—to the ship! and 
unforgettable scene—an everlasting 
ory. The Royal Hawaiian Band | 
Hawaiian airs—hundreds of Rota: 
and non-Rotarians with their 
folk mingling with their parting ¢ 
Lights and flowers—and sing 
leis—leis—leis. 

Final Alohas—and the ship 
moving from the pier, heading 
sea—through the gap—past Waikik 
then Diamond Head. The myriad |ight 
of Honolulu now twinkling in t 


tance, leis were cast upon the waters, for 


this signifies early return to Hawaii. 

The Fourth Pacific Conferenc 
Honolulu is now history, lik« 
decessors. It was a significant event 
Fifth Pacific Rotary Conference—W 
Where? That is for Rotary Internat 
to determine, but all who had part 
this wonderful experience in internati 
friendship at Honolulu hope it ma 
in 1934, and in Shanghai. 


organizations, including Rotary cl 


are planning to sponsor this enterprise 0! 


the promotion of friendliness betwe: 


young men and boys of various countries 
For information, inquiries should be a¢ 


dressed to Sig Nylander, Bishop, Caltl. 
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visits to the pawnshop where 
; secured for an overcoat or a 
beginnings of shabbiness, 

the increase of fear, hunger, a night on 

J a ne or in the subway. There was 
| cht he had slept in Central Park 
ler he cleam of the Plaza and other 

against the zenith. He told it 
+ were an adventure, robbed it of 
k.  eolemnity. We laughed together. 
dA mehow, It must be kept an adventure. 
That Davenport could pass through 
his experience and still recover his 
and poise was a miracle, But 


sties 


rage 
re was something he had lost. It was 
quality of judgment, of insight, of de- 
hment that makes a man resent the 
( social order that thrusts him into the 
, weet, that makes him question the 
hole system under which we live or 
| to live, that leaves him unwanted, 


ldli 


i 


sufler from unemployment-shock. 


LO 


R a sense he was left without “fight - 


guts,” and I am still wondering 
what part of this experience it is that 
made him just one of the driven herd. 
It is, I believe, Jim Tully who says in 
Shanty Irish, that in the great famine in 
Ireland, men and women suffered a kind 
of living death through starvation. It 
dies left a mark on their souls that was never 
erased. Old sea captains can tell you 
that sea men who have once been starved 
are never the same again. Around Dav- 
enport’s eyes were the sure marks of 
prolonged hunger. I wondered if time 

Bm could remove from the soul of Daven- 
port and of his generation the mark of 
his punishment. 

He went on eagerly. Now, of course 
he would take any kind of work. He 
hoped, yes, he hoped he might later 
study art. 

I tried to cover my startled feelings. 
Why should he mention art in a crisis 
like this? Such audacity! Such arro- 
gance of spirit! Such defiance of all 
dark and bitter gods! We watched the 
passing crowd. 

He knew and I knew how many of 
that driven throng were out of work. 
| could have laughed at him had I not 
sensed the beauty and dignity of some- 
thing eternal in his attitude. He seemed 
to be suddenly in command, and I was 
there to listen. We talked over all the 
possibilities. It was as though he had 
never been out of a job, never alone, 
never hungry. After he had gone I 
knew that I had seen a human soul in 





one of its great moments. I had seen 
the conquest of fear. 

He came back frequently. I ques- | 
tioned him about the food and lodgings 
we had provided. Beefsteak John’s? It 
was okay. Plenty to eat for fifteen cents 
and the food was well cooked. The bed 
at O. T.I. on East 23rd, was all right. 
No crocodiles yet and plenty of hot water. 

He became one of my many men 
whose call was a moment of pleasure. 
He amazed me by his activity and per- 
sistence, his “front.” He had been to 
the Waldorf-Astoria, the Barclay, the 
Lexington, the Marguery—places he 
would never before have dreamed of 
visiting for a job. Folks were very kind. 
Would he come back later? I men- 
tioned the employment offices on Sixth 
Avenue but I did not urge him to cover 
them. I came to know that we had re- 
stored his self-confidence, and when | 
learned that, I knew we had done the 
utmost. He would find his own way. 
If he had not, there were clues for him 
to follow elsewhere. The bits of infor- 
mation he and the other men _ had 
brought in about work, about the jobs 
that require single men, the agencies 
that place single men were growing into 
a sizable fund. There were good jobs 
and in our ante-room were good men, 
picked men, for those jobs. We had 
service to give for service, not favors to 
ask. But Davenport found his own job. 

He came in to tell me how it all had 
happened. The tip from a fellow-lodger 
at O. T. I. His speed in covering, the 
way he had talked to them. They had 
hired him on the spot and set him to 
work right then. He would go on again 
at six. It wasn’t much of a job—three- 
fifty a day with a company delivering 





packages, but he could save something. 

There were other men for whom jobs 
had been found through employment 
agencies. I do not discount the use of 
such machinery. It is useful and in- 
evitable in a complex society. But | 
cannot escape the tonic worth of a man’s 
finding his own job. The cost to us had 
been little. I had never questioned a 
statement, consulted a reference, tele- 
phoned, written a letter, nor in any way 
“investigated,” which would have put 
me on the same plane with the rest of 
the community that would “cast this 
man off.” I had merely listened. I was 
audience—the audience we all must 
have. Perhaps he had lied to me. He 
could not have lied about anything es- 
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THE ROTAR;: 


Chats on Contributors 


Cuntox P. ANDERSON, Today’s 
Challenge—What It Means, new presi- 
dent of Rotary International, writes with 
authority on subjects pertaining to Rotary. 
He was elected to membership in Albu- 
querque in 1919; has served as assistant 
secretary and secretary, chairman of the 
Education and of the Boys’ Work Com- 
mittees, and as president of the local 
club; was governor of the 42nd District 
in 1926; has been a member of the Clas- 
sification Committee, chairman of the 
Community Service and Magazine Com- 
mittees, third vice-president and member 
of the Executive Committee of the board 








of directors of R. I. And all this in addi- 
tion to the fact that he is the youngest 
Rotarian ever to be accorded the honor 
of the International presidency. 

Clint was born in Centreville, South 
Dakota, in 1895. He was educated at 
Dakota Wesleyan University, where he 
made an enviable record for himself in 
forensics, and at the University of Mich- 
igan, following which he gained exten- 
sive experience in newspaper work. He 
now operates a large casualty insurance 
business in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

x * * 

Sydney W. Pascall, Backtracking 
“Jim” Davidson, has made a notable rec- 
ord as president of Rotary International, 
being the first Rotarian outside of North 
America to be so honored. He has de- 
voted practically the entire year to the 
service of Rotary, closing his term of 
office with a round-the-world tour of 
visits to Rotary clubs, on which he has 
been accompanied by Mrs. Pascall and 
by his daughter, Miss Joan Pascall who 
served as his travelling secretary. Mr. 
Pascall is a manufacturer of sugar con- 
fectionary and one of the prominent in- 
dustrial leaders of Great Britain. 

* * * 


Earnest Elmo Calkins, Are the Rail- 
roads Consumer Conscious? Nol, is a 
well-known writer and lecturer on art, 
printing, and advertising subjects. He is 
the author of “Business the Civilizer,” 
“The Business of Advertising,” “Louder, 
Please.” Until recently he was president 
of the Calkins and Holden advertising 
company in New York. ... Fred W. 
Sargent, who upholds the railroads, 
the president of the Chicago and North 
Western Railroad, a member of the Chi- 
cago Rotary Club, and a highly respect- 
ed spokesman for railway interests. 

ce 


Frederic E. Greene, Empty Pockets, 


gained experience in social work with the 
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City. He is now doing sim ‘liar | 

Oneida County, New York. . Con 

Mack (a Philadelphia Rotari “s 

Not Ready To Quit,” speaks 
* * x 
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First-hand impressions of the Se» 


Convention are brought to the », Pie 
of Tue Rotarian by Leland D. Cas. 
member of the editorial board, and 
Manuel Hinojosa Flores, past pres 4 ; 
of the Rotary Club of Tampico, Mey; 
who is now doing special work jp . 


All | 


central office of the secretariat of R 
including editorial work for Tye Roy 
RIAN. . . . Crawford C. McCullough, 
M. D., yrs Nui Loa, a past pres l 
of Rotary International, attenc 
Pacific Conference as a representatiy 
Rotary International. 


For Further Readings 


The following suggested magazine 


references will be helpful to the 
ested reader as well as to the progra 
chairman. Many Rotary clubs ane 
ing stimulating programs around art 
appearing in THe Rorarian. 


“ARE THE RAILROADS CONSU MER CO 
SCIOUS?”? (Vocational Servic “NO 
nest Elmo Calkins. ‘‘YES’ _By Fred W. § 

*‘Scrambling the Railroads’—The New | 
April 20th, 1932 
“The Railroads Explain Their _— Road to Gor 
ernment Operation’’—Nation 
1932 

“Our Railroads in the Next Ten Years” 
Porter, Nation's Business, Jan 

“Railroads to Sell Advertising Space in Time- Table 
—Franklin Snow, Advertising and M 
26, 1932. 

**Railroad Labor’’—Fortune Magazine, Apr 

“The Burden on the Railroads’’ Charles } 
Current History, April, 193 

‘Politics: A Major Obstruction to Railroad Legisla 
tion’’—Edward Hungerford, Public | 
nightly, April 28, 1932 

“Union-Management Codperation on the Railroads’ 
—Yale University Press, $4.00 
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